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WHO INVENTED THE FRAME HIVE? 


A VEXED QUESTION SETTLED. 








N GLEANINGS for April 15 you mention Che- 
shire’s book; and you quote from it, page 295, 
“ . . . . until Dr. Dzierzon, of Carlsmarkt, 
invented in 1838, and made public in 1845, 
frames to hang within a box or hive-body, 
which was manipulated from its side . ‘ 3 
This statement is incorrect. Dr. Dzierzon invented 
the first practical bee-hive, but he never used a 
frame, but comb-bars only. The bees build the 
combs to this bar and to the walls of the hive. His 
hives were at first of different styles, because he ad- 
justed the bars into his old hives; so he used, about 
50 years ago, shallow boxes, forming the so-called 
Christ’s magazine hive, with these comb-bars. This 
hive was quite similar to Heddon’s hive, and ma- 
nipulated from above. To take out any combs, it 
was necessary to cut them loose from the hive 
walls. It is easily seen, that this is somewhat dif- 
ficult, if the hive is manipulated from above. bis 
is the reason why Dr. Dzierzon bas abandoned this 
kind of hive, and adopted hives manipulated from 
the side. 

It has been proven, many times, that the first 
hanging-frame hive was invented in 1851 by Lang- 
stroth. A very short time later, Baron Berlepsch, 
of Germany, changed Dzierzon’s bars to frames, 
It is true, without doubt, that he invented his frame 
quite independently of Langstroth. Berlepsch did 
not change the manipulation from the sides, and 
these hives arestillin use inGermany. Dr. Dzier- 
zon still recommends using the comb-bar; and be- 











cause nobody in Germany or elsewhere is on his 


' side in this respect, he conceded, finaliy, that 


frames may be used with advantage in the surplus 
chamber for extracting, but none in the brood- 
chamber. 

Gravenhorst invented a frame hive (about 1865) in 
which every single frame could be taken out at 
pleasure after the hive is reversed; and many bee- 
keepers use this hive with success. Some other 
hives are recommended, which are manipulated 
from the back side; but the side-opening hives are 
still in general use. 

Within the last few years I have written articles 
for different German bee-papers, in which I ex- 
plained the advantages of our American hives and 
management; this caused Dr. Dzierzon to advise 
us not to use a hive with frames to be manipulated 
from above, because by taking out the first frame the 
bees would be rolled and killed (!) ; and other bee- 
keepers had other objections. Nevertheless, Our 
hive system is gaining more friends in Germany. 
Dr. Dzierzon is the founder of scientific bee-keep- 
ing: and his hive, the first practical one with mova- 
bie combs, caused a new start in bee-keeping, and 
nobody can honor this man more than I do; but to 
call him an inventor of a frame hive is just amus- 
ing, while he used every occasion to speak and 
write against frames. L. STACHELHAUSEN. 

Selma, Tex., Apr. 22, 1888. 

When we gave insertion to the above quo- 
tation, we believed it to be correct, and did 
not take time to investigate authorities. 
Since receiving your communication we 
have made quite a thorough investigation, 
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not only through the pages of the old A. B. 
J., but in some of the oldest books in our 
library on bees. So far as we can ascertain, 
your statements in reference to the Dzier- 
zon hive are correct. Dzierzon used only 
top-bars. These were supported in horizon- 
tal grooves made in the sides of the hive, 
half an inch from the top. Whenever it be- 
came necessary to remove a comb, the side 
attachments had to be severed before it 
could be taken out, as the bees would nec- 
essarily, in the absence of side-bars, fasten 
the sides of the combs to the hive. Mr. 
Cheshire is correct, however, so far as dates 
are concerned. He is in error in using the 
word “ frames ”’ instead of ‘* bars.” Those 





of our readers who are fortunate enough 
to possess a copy of the first number of the 
old A. B. J. will find interesting matter on 
this subject from the pen of that scholarly 
editor, Samuel Wagner, page 14. See old 
editon of Langstroth’s work on the honey- 
7 and also ep rot. Cook’s Manual of the 
Apiary. 

: i the above was in type, the following 
article has come to hand from that veteran 
bee-keeper, Charles Dadant. So thoroughly 
conversant is he with the literature on bees 
throughout the world that his article will be 
read with unusual interest. 


— —_——- 


THE INVENTION OF MOVABLE COMBS 
AND MOVABLE-FRAME HIVES. 








INFORMATION FROM CHARLES 


DADANT. 


SOME VALUABLE 





PY AVING seen, in GLEANINGS for April 15, the 
quotation of a mistake made by Mr. Che- 
shire, who wrote that Dzierzon was the first 
inventor of the movable-frame hive, I desire 
to redress it. 

The bee-keepers of Greece seem to have been the 
first to use movable-comb hives; for Della Rocca, 
in the second volume of his Traite sur les Abeilles, 
Paris, 1790, writes, page 465: “The method of the 
Greeks of old, from whom it has gone to Germany, 
is now practiced only in the Candia Island. The 
hives are made of willow; their upper part is fur- 
nished with several small bars, separated from 
each other, the whole being covered, to shelter the 
bees and prevent a current of air. These ekes are 
made in such a way that bees build a comb under 
each bar, and every comb is separated from the 
others. With this method, the bee-keepers, just be- 
fore swarming time, visit their hives, take out the 
bars loaded with combs, and, when they find queen- 





cells already made, and containing sealed larve, | 
they put several of these bars, with their combs, in 
several other hives, making more or less swarms, 
according to the prospect of the season.” Then, 
after giving the exact dimension of these bars, and 





of the distance to be preserved between them, Della 
Rocca describes the beveled under side of the bars, | 
which induces bees to build their combs straight. | 


Della Rocca, having tried these movable-comb 


hives during his stay in France, improved them by 
adding, at the end of each bar, a double enlarge- 








ment to keep them at the proper distance from one 


another. 
He gives, also, at the end of his third volume, the 


engraving of a two-story bar hive made of boards, 
and opening at top and side. 

In 1838 Dzierzon used bar hives, which opened at 
the top, like those of the Greeks; but as the first 
comb was difficult to remove without breaking, for 
it wus fastened by the bees to the sides of the hive, 
he invented a side-opening case, in which the bars 
were supported by slats, nailed inside a few inches 
below the top, to allow the placing of small thin 
boards, with which he covered the spaces between 
the bars. 

In 1845, Berlepsch, after a visit to Dzierzon, be- 
came enthusiastic about these bar hives, and soon 
after he improved them by reinventing the enlarge- 
ment described by Della Rocca, and thus modified. 








i ~ 


Yet, being tired of the difficulties encountered in 
the handling of these movable combs, he labored to 
invent movable frames, and succeeded in 1851, 1852, 
for he writes: “Till 18511 had the misfortune of 
using movable-comb hives, so miserable that my 
work was tiresome or delayed. At last, 
after seven years of silent work, I came to the 
front in the years 1853 and 1854, with my letters on 
bee-keeping, having then solid ground under my 
feet.”’ 

In the same book, Berlepsch continues: **The 
frames were welcomed with great rapture on every 
side, but Dzierzon and Kleine objected by several 
feeble arguments. Later, Dzierzon accepted them 
for the surplus boxes, not for the brood-chamber.”’ 
—Die Biene, 2d Ed., 1868. 

The frame hives of Berlepsch, like the bar hives 
of Dzierzon, have their combs parallel to the en- 
trance, and open at the rear by doors, like cup- 
boards. They were adopted as standards by bee- 
keepers of Germany and Italy. They are high, di- 
vided in two or more stories. But some bee-keep- 
ers, in both these countries, began to try hives 
opening at top, as invented by Largstroth, and the 
comparison proves so much in favor of the latter 
that 1 hope to see, sooner or later, the German 
standard yield to the American, as I have prophe- 
sied for nearly twenty years it would. 

While Dzierzon and Berlepsch, in Germany, were 
working to find a practical movable-comb hive, 
Munn,in England, Debeauvoys, in France, Lang- 
stroth, in the United States, labored toward the 
same end, and it is Mr. Langstroth who became the 
winner in the race. Just a few months before Ber- 
lepsch's invention, in 1851, be took a patent for his 
hive. The inventions of Munn and Debeauvoys are 
already forgotten, and the differences existing be- 
tween the Berlepsch and Langstroth hives are so 
manifest that nobody can have the least doubt that 
the one suggested the other; for the only point of 
resemblance is the space between the frames and 
the sides of the hive; space indispensable to the re- 
moving of the frames, and to which Dzierzon has 
always been, and is even to-day opposed. F. Huber 
also, nearly 100 years ago, had invented, and used 
for his studies, a movable-frame hive, which was 
known under the name of “leaf hive,’’ and modi- 
fied since by atnumber of bee-keepers of both 
continents, 
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The closed-end Quinby is an outgrowth of the 
Huber hive. Although this hive is praised by some 
bee-keepers, [ dare predict that it never will super- 
sede the Langstroth, on account of several defects. 
| write with a full knowledge of whut I say, having 
tried it and seen it manipulated by some of its par- 
tisans. As the combs inthis hive can not be more 
or less distanced, since the frames always touch 
each other, itis often impossible to change their 
order in the hive, or to introduce combs from an- 
other colony, if there is the least irregularity in 
them. When this change of order takes place it 
often happens that a layer of propolis, put by the 
bees between the frames, meets another layer of 
propolis just opposite. Then this propolis has to 
be scraped before closing the hive. 

When the closed ends are brought together, it is 
about impossible, especially when the colony is 
populous, not to pinch a few bees, which complain 
and arouse a number of angry sisters. During my 
work with a closed-end hive, bought from Mr. 
Quinby, I have killed a good queen between two 
frames, and concluded that such hives would never 
do for me. CHAS. DADANT. 

Hamilton, Ill., May 1, 1888. 


i 


USE OF SMOKE IN SETTING BEES 
FROM THE CELLAR. 


SOME INTERESTING FACTS FROM G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





DO not know that I can tell the readers of 
GLEANINGS any thing that will be more inter- 
esting to them than to tell them just what I 
have been doing for the past three or four hot 
days, which were the first warm days we have 
had this year. I know that this will be too late for 
any of you to put the same thing in practice this 
spring; but as it is fresh in my mind I shall have to 


tell it now or it will be forgotten, without doubt. | 


The first thing to be done, when warm weather is 
delayed till about May, is to get the bees out of the 
cellar; so when the morning of the second warm 


day came | went to the cellar and picked up a hive | 


as carefully as I could, and carried it to the sum- 
mer stand; but in spite of my care, the bees 
thought best to come out on the road, and then 
such a stinging and hissing as I had to endure 
while I carefully lowered the hive to its stand was 
not easy to bear. If the bottom-boards to my hives 
were nailed fast, this could be easily overcome; but 
as I prefer them loose for many reasons, they are 
not. It did not take me long to remember that I 
used to havea little smoke with me on such occa- 
sions, 50 | went to the shop and got my wheelbar. 
row that has springs under it, and the smoker, set- 
ting them near the outside door of the cellar. I 


then took a hive and set it on the wheelbarrow, and | 


immediately blew a few puffs of smoke under the 
hive, just enough to set the bees to roaring a little, 


when I could wheel them to their stand, set them | 


on the bottom-board, and regulate the entrance 
blocks before any of the bees could come out, so 
that, after this, 1 did not getasingle sting in set- 
ting all the rest out. One other thing that a little 
smoke does is, it makes the bees come out more 
slowly, so that they do not rush out pellmell as 
they will sometimes on a warm morning, and thus 
much of the mixing we read about is avoided. 
ROBBING STOPPED PROMPTLY. 
Asa part of my bees were wintered outdoors, it 


was but natural that these should be looking 
around to see if there was not some honey they 
could get on this warm morning; so as a few of my 
small queen-rearing colonies were light last fall, 
and still lighter in bees this spring, one strong colo- 
ny went to robbing one of these little ones. I con- 
tracted the entrance to the little colony, so that but 
one bee could pass at a time, so that the honey 
could not all be carried off before night, and left 
them. At nightI carried them back to the cellar. 
The next day this same strong colony overcame 
another little one from the cellar, and I feared the 
strong one was going todo about as it had a mind 
to, when the thought struck me that, when night 
came, I could carry this to the cellar, and leave it 
for a day or two, and thus have it out of the way. 
At night I took this, and also the little one they 
were robbing, to the cellar, and the next day I went 
in and took away all of the combs that the little 
ones could not care for, and placed the colony to 
one side of the hive. At four o’clock I set the little 
ones on their stands again, but fixed their entrance 
at the opposite end of the hive from what their 
combs were, as I told the readers of GLEANINGS 
last summer, when I had such a time of robbing 
in hot weather. They seemed well satisfied with 
this arrangement, and the next day I set the strong 
one out again. As soon as out they went for the 
little ones again, and it was with pleasure that I 
watched these little fellows catch each bee as it 
would alight, and pretend to sting it, till the robber 
was glad to retreat. Toward night all of the weak- 





er colonies were treated as those two, and now I 
| have no further trouble from robbing. 
UNITING IN THE CELLAR. 
| All the very weak ones, four in all, were not put 
out till I had united them, and I find the cellara 
| very good place to unite bees before they have 
been set out at all. In this way all have the same 
scent, so there is no quarreling; and by leaving 
| them over night in the cellar they become as one 
| colony before morning. This item I think quite a 
good deal of, when used in the following manner: 
| In the spring some one is almost always in a hurry 
for queens beforeI can raise any or even get my 
bees out of the cellar; and as I can almost always 
get quite small nuclei wintered in the cellar to 
March and April, I can use these queens, and unite 
the bees, as I have given above, into one colony, or 
make as many of them as I choose. As some do 
not like these queens from small, or, as often call- 
ed, ‘‘ dwindled colonies,’’ I send the queens which 
are bought from the colonies wintered outdoors, 
and then introduce those from the cellar to the 
colonies made queenless. It at first bothered me 
to find the queens in the cellar, as the light used is 
not so strong as daylight; but after a little I learn- 
ed to place the light on something that was tall and 
slim, so that, by holding the frame to be examined, 
| on the opposite side of the light, I could bring the 
| frame close up toit; and by waving it so that the 
strength of the blaze would touch all points, the 
queens were easily found. It is also best to have 
the light on the further side of the hive from where 
you stand, so if any bees take wing they will go 
from you toward the light, and not get on your 
clothing. Bees on one’s clothing in the dark are 
not pleasant, as they will almost always get where 
you will pinch them, when they are sure to sting. 
This uniting of colonies in the cellar, two or three 
weeks before they are set out, seems to work to 
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their benefit, rather than to their injury; for it sets 
them to breeding, so that, by the time they are set 
out, they will have brood about hatching, or about 
to hatch, aud this in time to take the place of the 
bees which die of old age. However, I should not 
want them to breed earlier than three weeks be- 
tore setting out. G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
Borodino, N. Y., May 1, 1888. 


—————s or Oe 
0. O. POPPLETON IN CUBA. 


NE TELLS US WHAT IS BELNG DONE TO INTRO- 
DUCE ENLIGHTENED BEE CULTURE THERE. 


T may be interesting to our readers to 
know that our friend O. O. Poppleton, 
recently of Hawks Park, Florida, is 
now located in Cuba, with Mr. Dussaq, 
Apartado 278, Havana. Mr. Dus 

has an immense bee-ranch, and Mr. Popple- 
ton is to take charge of it, as Mr. Osburn, 
who formerly held this position. is about to 
leave for the United States. We wrote to 
Mr. Poppleton that we should be glad to 
hear from him in his new locality. In a 
private letter he replies, and we give an ex- 
tract from it below : 


Friend Root:—We have been in Cuba only a little 
over two months. What information I yet have of 
bee-keeping here has been obtained from Mr. Os- 
born; and his principal work while in Cuba has 
been in building up apiaries more thanin running 
one already established, so you see we are working 
a partially untried field. So far we are very well 
pleased with the outlook, both as to bee-keeping 
and to the comforts of living. In this last respect 
especially we have been very agreeably surprised. 
I am also well pleased with the kindness and friend- 
liness of our neighbors, and with all whom we 
have dealings with. Owing to the fact that the 
honey crop is obtained during the two coldest 
months of the year, it has been found best to lo- 
cate the apiary in a valley, and to closely surround 
it with bushes as a windbreak. This makes it im- 
possible to obtain a good view of the apiary; and 
both Mr. Dussag and myself have looked the 
ground over, and decided that it will hardly pay to 
attempt it. 

I know of but three movable-comb apiaries in 
Cuba. One of them, belonging to Mr. Casanova, 
contains between 200 and 300 colonies, and is situat- 
ed some 30 miles east of here; one now starting 
in charge of A. J. King, near the center of the isl- 
and, and this one where we are located, consisting 
at present of about 400 colonies, with empty hives 
and shed-room for 515 in all. When nearly all the 
hives are filled we shall probably have one of the 
largest and best-fitted movable comb apiaries in the 
world. Iam free to praise it what I think is right, 
as the planning and work have so far been Mr. 
Osborn’s and not mine. 

By the way, won’t it pay you largely in the mat- 
ter of health to take a month next winter from 
your business, and take a flying trip to Fiorida and 
down here? I think it will. 0. O. POPPLETON. 

Havana, Cuba, Mar. 31, 1888. 


Friend P., we are greatly oes to you; 
but after you get to work a little more we 
want you to give us more of the details— 
write them out fully, We all know that 





you have a remarkably happy faculty of tell- 
ing us all about any thing we want to 
know. I know there are lots of your old 
bee-friends who would be very glad indeed 
to hear about bee culture in Cuba. 


HONEY STAMSTICS 


FROM ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 








In order to read unterstontingly the reports given below, it 
will be necessary to observe the following points: First, the 
State is given; then next in their order are the names of the 
reporters, with their respective postoffices. To indicate local 

ity, the usual abbrevations are used--N.,8.. E., and . for 
north, south, east, and west; N. E. for north-east, etc. The 
letter C indicates the word * central;’’ E. C., east central, ete 

In the following list, the first figure represents the month, and 
the second figure the date at which the report was rendered. 
The small italic letters, a, b, c,d, etc., indicate the answers to 
the questions propounded in questions a, b, c, etc., just below 








E herewith present our readers with 
the second installment of statistical 
reports. As this is a large eee: 
those questions which would apply 
to the Northern States would not 

be applicable to those in the South. You 
will observe, therefore, that we have pre- 
ared two sets of questions. The resident 
ee-keepers in the North answer the first 
set, and those of the South answer the sec- 
ond set. Those who are located on or about 
the dividing line sometimes answer all of 
the questions. The questions which our 
correspondents answer are as follows, and 
the replies are indicated by the correspond- 
ing letters in italics: 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY REPORTERS 
LOCATED IN THE NORTHEKN 
STATES. 

(a) What per cent of your bees have wintered? 

(b) What per cent of the bees in your locality 
do you estimate have wintered? : 

(c) What method of wintering, in your locali- 
ty, seems to be preferred—that is, cellar winter- 
ing, or wintering on summer stands? 

(a) What are the prospects for a crop of hon- 
ey this coming season, at the time of writing? 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED BY REPORTERS 
LOCATED IN THE MIDDLE AND 
SOUTHERN STATES. 

(e) What per cent of an averaye crop of hon- 
ey has been secured in your locality. as nearly 
as you can estimate up to the time of your writ- 
ing? You may not yet have secured your full 
crop, but has it averaged as well as it usually 

does, so far? 

(f) From what source was it gathered? 


ALABAMA. 

W. P. W. Duke, Nettleborough. S.W. 4-30. : 

e. Full crop. f. Principally from poplar and persimmon. 

J.M. Jenkins, Wetumpka. C. 5-1, a 

d. About as good as usual; better than Jast 2 years. e. From 
various sources, but probably more from poplar (tulip-tree) 
than any thing else. 

. ARIZONA, 

J.L. Gregg.Tempe. C. 4-24. i 

e. From 100 hives 100 gals. to date; about as usual. f. From 
agreat variety of flowers. Wild desert currant, batta mota, 
willow, yellow blossom in the foot-hills, and alfalfa. 

ARKANSAS. 

A.C. Behrens, Malvern. C. 51. 4 

e. Nosurplus; bees just startingin supers. f. From huckle- 
berry and sweet gum. 

CALIFORNIA. 

W. W. Bliss, Duarte, L. A.Co. 8. E. 425. 

e. But little honey yet; season not open yet for extracting, 
Average, good—above what it usually js. f, From frujt-bloom, 
orange- 8, buck-thorn, etc. 
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= P. Israel, North San Diego. 8. 4-30. 

Not over 15 or 20 per cent has yet been gathered. The flow 
has not been as good as usual at this time, on account of lack 
of late rains. f. So far, all black sage. 

R. Wilkin, Los Angeles. 8. W. 429. 

e. We seldom getimuch surplus honey until after the middle 
of May. f. Various wild flowers, but mainly alfilarie; purple 
sage is about commencing to bloom. 

Wm. Muth-Rasmussen, Independence. E. 4-25. 

e. No honey will be harvested here until June. Bees breeding 
rapidly, and swarming. 

G. W. Cova, Downieville, Sierra Co. N.E.C. 425. 

d. About 26 per cent. e. Fruit-bloom and apple. 

COLORADO, 

Mark W. Moe, Denver. N. 5-5. 

a.66%. b. 95. c. A few in cellars,butmostly on summer stands; 
also some in bee-houses. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Daniel H. Johnson, Danielsonville. E. 5-2. 

a, 80. b. Perhaps 70. c¢. Mostly on summer stands. d. Bees 
in healthy condition, but the severity of the spring weather is 
not encouraging. 

4 C. Root, Seentora, 8. W. 5-1. 

b. About 7%. c.Onsummer stands. d. The crop must 
tee light, as the bees are in poor condition, from the effect of 
our terrible storm in March. 

R. M. Wilbur, New eo _W. 4-23. 

a. 9%. b. From 90 to 9%. c. Summer stands. d. Backwaré@ 
spring, can hardly tell yet. 

DAKOTA. 
Thos. D. Lewis, Cando. N. 425. 
a.%. b. No bees kept by any one within 20 miles of here. 


FLORIDA, 


John Y, Detwiler, New Smyrna. E.C. 5-1. 

e. On the coast principal sources of honey not yet in bloom. 
In the interior of Volusia Co. half a crop; harvested. f. Soure- 
es ovens, spruce, pine, andromeda, or stool-root, gallberry, 
and various spring flowers; grape and cosina now in bloom. 
South of New errs. bees secure from one to two pounds per 
day. Saw-palmetto not yet in age 

W.S. Hart, Hawks Park. E.C. 424. 

e. Probably about 80. or a iittle less than an average. f. 
oe yellow jessamine, willow, TG and orange. 

. L. Clark, Apalachicola. W. 

2 I think the crops will average e double the preceding year. 
fam satisfied that ours will. f. Natural, maple, willow, 
black and tupelo gum; the latter our choice flow, which is 
very rich in nectar. 

GEORGIA, 

J. P. H. Brown, Augusta. E.C. 4-26. 

e. The honey-flow up to date is fully 20 per cent above an 
average, and of extra quality. f. Mostly from the poplar, 
liriodendron tulipifera. 

T. KE. Hanbury, Atlanta. N. 4-25. 

No honey yet. Fruit-bloom was injured or killed. by frost 
and cold. “ Have no honey source except clover, blackberries, 
and poplar, which is limited. It doesn’t pay to keep bees in 
Northern Georgia. 

R. H. Campbell, Madison. C. 5-4. 

e. Full average crop of hone q. oplez, maple, persimmon, 
blackberries, hall bushes, wil ows, and wild clover, These are 
good honey- plants 

Meter McWilliams, Griffin. W.C. 

. 26. Its average is far superior to Se last four years. f. 
Blac kberry, dewberry. 
ILLINOIS. 

Mrs. L. Harrison, Peoria. C. 565. 

a. 75. b. 60. ¢. Cellar. d. Moderate. 

matews Sot. Hamilton. W.C. 421. 

a. About @. b. About 60. ec. Outdoor wintering, but we suc- 
ceeded best in the cellar this year. d. Fair. 

C. C. Miller, Maren N. 5-5. 

a. Too early to tell, Perhaps 45. b. 45. ¢. Cellar. d. Very 
cold and backward 

Frank H. Howanl, Fairfield. S. 5-4. 

e. Average better than usual. f. “rent bloom. 

F. W. yar Bloomington. C. 
a. 26. b. 25. ec. Most practical ea tee pers prefer cellar win- 
tering. d. Very poor. 
hg Pinsepioae, Benton. 8. E, 427. 
- #- Very poor, Clover nearly ail killed. f. A small 
qual y from fruit-bloom. 
INDIANA. 
H. sw + Terre Haute. W.C. 5&1 
9. b.60to7 ¢. Outdoors mostly. d. Not promising. 
. A. Burton, Mitchell. 8.C. 5-4. 

. b. 9. ec. Summer stands. d. Good yield from fruit- 
blossoms, so far. Poplar promises good; white clover bad. 

I. R. Good. Nappanee. N. 5-4. 

a. 74. b. 50. ¢. On summer stands. d. Not flattering. 

Mary E. Harting. Indianapolis. C. 4-23. 

a. 4. b. 75. c. Wintering on summer stands. 

Mrs. A. F. Proper, Portland. E.C. 5-7. 

a. 85. b.Can’t estimate. 3. Winter on summer stands. d. 
Vv ety good. 


pues 


IOWA. 
J.M. Shuck, Des Moines. C. 4-30. 
a. About %. b. About 25, c. On summer stands. d. Not good. 
White clover seems to have been killed. 
Z. T. Hawk, Audubon. W. 


5-4. 
= 9. b. 60or 65. Losses from spring dwindling have been 
ry heavy. ¢. Probably two-thirds winter in the cellar. d. 





Oliver Foster, -. Vernon. E. 6-3. 
a. 80 per cent. b. Just 72 per cent, of about 500 heard from. 
c. “Cellar. d. Good 
he gar Seoee, Forest City. N. 51. 
c. Cellar exclusively. d. Good, except spring is 
backward. 


J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville. 8. E. 430. 
a. 9. b. 35. ¢. Cellar and cave. d. Good. 
_ KANSAS. 

J. B. Kline, es ny og ot 
a. 100. b. About 
well. d. Very vag 
jn Z Uhl, poling. E. 53. 

b. 80. ¢. Summer pepe 2 d. Good. 


5-4. 
vooilar preferred, though either does 


1 “ ‘toner, Wichita. S.C. 5-1. 

e, 30, Better than usual. f. im. soft maple, and fruit-bloom, 
KENTUCKY. 

J.P. Moore, Morgan. N. 4-24. 

a. 97. b. %. ¢. Wintering on summer stands, d.Only tolerably 

good. White clover is not very thic . in this locality. 

John 8. Reese, Winchester. C. 

e. Fruit, full bloom, and yielding i as usual. f. No surplus 

yet. 

D. F. Savage, Hopkinsville. 8. W. 5-1. 

a. 100. - Black bees, in * gums.” 60. Of bees in L. or Simp. 
hives, %. ¢. Winter on summer stands. d. Red clover much 
a ured by. last year’s drought. White clover promises well. 

‘ine yield from fruit and forest Sieoe, above the average. 
No surplus yet. f. White clover just opening. Upper stories 
now go on. 

LOUISIANA, 

J. W. K. Shaw, Loreauville. S.C. 4-25. 

a. 100. b. Blacks, and in boxes, have died out badly. e. Se- 
cured a fair average from china-tree. f. The crop from white 
clover is now being gathered. 

MARYLAND. 

8. valentine. Hagerstown. N.W. 4-27. 

e. Very backward spring. Bees have carried wary little pol 
len, ant no honey. f. Good, if weather will permit bees to fly. 

8. P. Roddy, Mechaniestown, N.C. 4-30. 

Not more than 5 per cent. It has av crane just as well as it 
usually does, so far, It was secured from maple and fruit- 
blossoms. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

J. E. Pond, No. Attleboro. 8. E. 421. 

a.100. b. Fully 75. ¢. On summer stands, althous that of 
special depositories is to some extent in use. d. Very good 
indeed. 

kK. W. Lund, Baldwinsville. N.C. 5-2. 

a.75. b. As faras heard from, not 50. c¢. About equally di- 
vided. d Prospects are good, but bees are backward for the 
season. No blossoms yet. 

Wm. W. aed Colerain. N.W. 4-21 5 

a. 9%. b. 50. Lestimate from my locality. ¢ Cellar winter 
ing safest and che: apest. d. Rather discouraging 

MICHIGAN. 

George E. Hilton, Fremont. W. 5-3. 

a. <4 cold and backward; have allowed two to star pad 
%. b. 9 Summer stands in chaff hives. d. If we can ge 
our bees atrong in time for clover, good 

James Notion. Dowagiae. 8. W. 420. 

a. 6634 . Between 50 and 66%. c¢. About equal, ofeach. d 
Poor, 40 ‘eae as can now be guesse dl at. 

R. L. Taylor, Lapeer. E. 5-3. 

a. 8. b.50. Many have lost all. ¢. Cellar wintering. d. 

Very poor. White clover is greatly injure d by drought 

#. D. Cutting, Clinton. 8. W. 5-4. 

100. b. From 75 to 80. c¢. About equally divided. d. Fair 

t. F, Fjpinghem. Abronia. s. W. 4-24. 

a. Loss is light. c. Both cellar, aid chaff- packed 
d. Slower is injured by frost; and unless the season retards the 
clover-bloom as it does br eeding, the crop will be injured. 

MINNESOTA. 

meg ira Byes. Manse a. E. 4-26. 

Hk. b.7 . Cellar wintering. d. Good. 

w. Urie, Fiona E.C. 64. 

a. 90, and very strong. b. 1am safe ei ‘a age only 75 per 
cent in Northern Minnesota are alive. 

4 H. Johnson, East Chain Lakes. 8. z 4-28. 

100. b. No complaints. ce. Cellar. d. a good. 

D, ge Lister, Lac qui Parle. W.C. 4-23. 

b. 50. ¢. Cellar. d. Could not say. 

w. Ww Renseen, Jackson. 8. W. 4-23. 

b. e. Cellar wintering; wintering on summer 
stands is not i tried on the Northwestern prairies. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Oscar F, Bledsoe, Grenada. N. 424. 

e. Have taken 40 or 50 Ibs. each from some hives. Ican get 

2 oe 3 times that much more. 

W. A. & E. E. Montgomery, Pickens. C. 4-26. ‘ 

e. We have an average honey-yield up . date. f. A little 

from willow, but the greater part of it from poplar. 

O. M. Blanton, Greenville. W.C. 4-30. 
ering from a dozen varieties of flowers. Will handle my 


apiary myself this year. 
a a 


Jno. Nebel & Son, High Hill. E. 5-1. 
cent in the hands of those more careful. c. We prefer to win 


stands. d. Prospects good. 





Copioun rains in last 24 hours materially brighten the pros- 
pect, 





8. E. Miller, Bluffton. E. 5-1. 
. 6. Mostly on summer stands. d. Strong 


c. 
colonies are whitening their combs. 








a. 9. e.No honey. Cool backward spring. Bees are gath- 


a, %. b. 26 per cent in the banas "ot careless farmers; 50 per 


ter in cellar. Most bees in our locality wintered on summer 
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E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City. W.C. 4-28. 

e. The honey- flow is better than usnal at this date The bees 
are gathering a little more than they consume, in spite of un- 
favorable weather. f. Apple-blossom 

Co L. Gough, Rock Spring. E.C. 4-23 
20. .10. c¢. Cellar, or some place to protect them from 
the sudden changes and cold winds. d. Unfavorable. 

James Parshall, Skidmore. N.W. 4-21. 

a. About 45. b. About 25. Some have lost all. c. On summer 
stands. d. Good, if we have any rain. 

MAINE. 

John Reynolds, Clinton. 8. E. 5-9. 

a. In 4 apiaries, 88%. b. —— we estimate 50. 
lar. d. As good as usual we think 


ec. In the cel- 


NEBRASKA. 
Jerome Wanton. Falls City. S.E. 5-2. 
a. 80. b.80. c¢. Cellar. d. Unfavorable 


F Kingsley, tien: 8.C. 54. 

7%. b. 74. e. Cellar wintering by those who understand 
it, although 90 per cent are left on summer stands. d. Good. 

J.W_ Porter, Ponca. N.E. 20 

a _ 100 per cent in cellar; 8 per cent on summer stands. b. 65. 
«Cellar. No method of packing on summer stands has been 
successful in this locality. 

J. M. Young, Rock Bluffs. E. 4-30. 

a. 75. In chaff hives; all dead in single-walled hives. b. 50. 
c. Cellar wintering. with experienced apiarjsts; inexperienced, 
summer stands. d. Very favorable for the linn bloom, but 
white clover nearly all killed. 

NEVADA. 

.. A. Moore, Reno. W. C. 4-30. 

We winter on summer stands, in this =e 
~ ‘ts for a good a ie are very flattering 
wetter than usual 


d. Pros. 
it has averaged 
It was gathered from fr uit-blossoms 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

. A. Bachelder. Keene. 8. 5-8 
a 70. b. #0, and all very weak. c. Summer stands 
8S. F. Reed, No. Dorchester. C. 4-24 
a. oO b. About 75. c¢. Most people prefer summer stands 
d. ould say, good. 

= E. Waltz, Rumney. C. 52 

56. b About 40. ¢. Cellar wintering; those left out, dead. 
d. re rospects fair 
NEW JERSEY. 

Watson Allen, Bernardsville. N.C. 5-5. 

a.8). b. 80. ¢. On summer stands, in chaff hives. d. Good. 

JH. Stidworthy, Ogdensburg. N. 43. 

a. 89. b.25. c. Summer stands. d. Good 

J.D. Coles, Woodstown. S.W. 5-5. 

e 9. Not all secured; season two weeks late. f. Fruit- 
bloom and dandelion 

NEW “at 

P. H. Elwood. Starkville. C. { 

a. About 9%. b. About 92. ¢ Celiar wintering. d. Prospects 
good ~ 

F. Boomhower, Gallupville. E.C. 5-3. 

a. 9.1L have traveled over a portion of two counties, 
Schoharie and Albany; have seen hundreds of empty hives; 
bees are over half dead. ¢ ye ae d. poor 

G. M. Doolittle, Borodino. C. 

a. 9. b. 9. c. About half Be ‘halt. No bees set from cel 
lar yet. Think those wintered on summer stands will be the 
best on May 15 this year. d. Good, except that it is the off year 
for basswood 

on = Knic ene. Pine Plains. S.E. 5-3. 

85 75 A cellar is preferred by Hh. who have one 
suitabie ee winterlug 

H. P. Langdon, Kast Constable. N.E. 425. 

a 9. b.75. c. In the cellar. d. Cold backward spring. Oth- 
er prospects good. Put bees out to-day—64 swarms 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

H. M. Isaac, Catfish. W. 5-2. q . 

e. Honey is coming in freely at this date. f. From tulip, 
ealled poplar with us. 

Abbott L. Swinson, Goldsboro, E. 428. : 

«. Very little; flow just began yesterday. The earliest sea- 
son since 1884. f. From poplar, or tulip, and black gum. 

OHIO. 

Chas. F. Muth, Cincinnati. 414. 

a. 100. b.75. ¢. Wintering on summer stands. d. The pros- 
—— of a honey crop will be below the average yield, to the 
vest of my judgment 

A. B. Mason, Ammer ates. N. W. 430. 


a. 97. b. & . Cellar. d. Good. 
8S. A. Dyke. Pomeroy 5-5 
a. 100. b. 9 . Summer stands, in chaff. d.Good. Honey 


has been coming in quite lively from fruit-bloom the last few 
days 

iy G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia. N.E. 5-7. 

98. b. 9. c. Summer stands d. Never better 

Dr. H. Besse, Delaware. C. 4-28. 

a.ll My loss is 100 colonies - a 112 put into winter quar- 
ters—the greatest I ever had. 20 per cent as faras I have 
heard to date. c¢. Cellar. d Seem good 

OREGON. 

J.D. Rusk, pag ne = N.W. 425 

a. 66%. b. c. Summer stands, altoge ther 
pects are quod: 


d. The pros- 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Watts Bros., Murray. C. 5-2. 
e.No. f Softimaple 
8. W. Morrison, Oxford. 8. E. 53. 
a.75. b.40. ¢ Summer stands (it is generally successful). 
d Excellent, if we had the bees. e. Some honey. f. Cherry- 
blossoms. 





Geo. A. Wright, Glenwood. N. E. 428. 
a. 80. b. 60. ¢. Summer stands. d. Good 


C. w. King, En 
a. 8. b. 80. d 


ulenton. N.W. 5-1. 
. Good. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


~ C. Miller, Providence. E. 4-20. 
b.%. ¢. Summer aeeae chaff- cael d. Fair; sea- 


. 
aon 2 weeks late. 


Samuel Cushm 
a. &. b. 7. ¢e. 


an, Pawtucket. 5-1. 
Ww intering on summer stands. d. New honey is 


coming in from maple. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Ellison, Stateburg. C. 


: . oe 50 per 


5-2. 
cent already taken from the Crop far 


eben the average. f{. Some from clover, Aas FBS and 


locust, but our most abundant crop is from ‘hol 


the only one wh« 


Tam about 
» has taken any honey as yet. fost of our bee- 


men use box hives, and don’t rob until corn tassels. 
Harvey T. Cook, Greenville. N.W. 4-29. 


e. Not quite an 


raspberry, and from various sources in swamp or 


J.D. Fooshe, C 


average crop up to this time. f. Appice, of , cherry, 
orest 
oronaco. 427 


e The honey-flow is better up to date than for two or three 


years, and the 


yrospect at this date is for a good yield. No 


surplus has yet been taken. f. The first honey of any conse- 


quence was gath 


ered from the willow; next, poplar and black- 


berry, which are now in bloom. 


TEXAS. 


B. F. Carroll, Dresden. E.C. 427. 


e. Some apiari 
colony, and now 


sts extracted 12 Ibs. of fe say ee honey per 
the hives are being rapidly filled with honey 


from rattan vine. Plenty of rain up to date, and the mint is 


fine, 


L. Stachelhausen, Selma. 8. C. 


e. About 30 Ibs. 


25. 
surplus per colony as yet. Usually we get no 


surplus honey at this time. f. From mesquite, persimmons, 
cat-claw, and many different prairie flowers. 


J. P. Caldwell, San Marcos. 8S. W. Sage 


e. Have secured a full average cro 


We never have surplus 


ar before May 15. f. From Spanish persimmon. 


J. E. Lay, Hallettsville. 8. E. 5-1. 
e Honey crop just beginning; perhaps 10 per cent. f. From 
spring flowers and prickly ash. 
W.A.J Beauchamp, Orange. S.E. 424. 
e. Cr op to date, above average. Swarming fever amounts to 
acraze. f. From all sources—wild flowers and hawthorn lead- 
ing, to be followed by locust, fruit-blossoms, etc. 


TENNESSEE. 


W. 4H. Greer, Paris. N.W. 5-3. 
90 


a. 80 b € 


+. Summer stands. d. Very good. e. None 


harvested yet, but‘quantity gathered seems equal to an aver- 
age. f. From soft maple, fruit-bloom, black gum, black lo- 


cust, blackberry 


G. B. Cartmell. 


, and white clover 
Jackson. N.C. &1. 


e. The average is rather better than for the last 3 years— 
about 40 per cent of an average crop. f. From poplar and 
other growths in the woods; also from white clover. 


J.J. Lawson, Lookout Mt. C. 5-7. 


e 3% Ibs. per 


day. Better than for 7 years. First swarm 


April 3. f. Fruit-bloom, now poplar; soon will follow raspberry 


and oxydendron. 


Cc. C. Vaughn. Columbia. C. 5-3. 


e. Average cre 
fruit-trees. 


ay J. Smi 


yp. f. Poplar, white clover, black gum, locust, 


VERMONT. 
th, Richford. N.C. 4-2. 


About 40 per cent. b. Not over 2 percent. c¢. Cellar win 
tering is the most practical. d. Good 


a. 


L. A. Freeman, 
. b. 50. «¢ 


Guildhall, N.E. 57. 
Cellar wintering. d. Poor. 


A. E. Manum, Bristol. W. 4-23. 
90 


a. 9%. b ; 
here. d. Favors 
a year for bass 


ec Wintering on summer stands is preferred 


ible, though we expect only a medium crop; 
wood. 


u S Crane: Middlebury. W.C. 


: %. b. 


Out of about 440 out-door hives, | have lost 


only 18, and ye up five more. ef 1930 in cellar, I have lost 


seven, certain. 


¢. Outdoor. d. 
VIRGINIA. 


Jammes E. Duvalls, Bellefair Mills. E. 5-1. 
we | to very cool weather, no surplus secured so far. f. 
y 


Principal 


from fruit-bloom, what there is. 


J.W. Porter. Charlottesville. C. 5-4. 


e. Orchard bk 


,om, just past; average yield; season back 


ward anddry. f. Yield from orchards mainly. Condition of 


bees fine. 


a. W. Baas, Front Royal. N. 


Bees workin 
until about May 


5-2. 
g well on cherry and fruit bloom. No surplus 
12 to 15, from locust and elover. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


W. J. Frazier, Olympia. N. W. 4-24. 


a. 100. b. At 


least 9. c. On summer stands—when set 


under a long open shed. d. The prospects at present are good. 


W. W. Maltby, 
100. 


Port Angeles. N.W. 


427. 
a. b. 90. ¢. On summer stands, as our winters are very 
mild. d. The prospect for a crop is good. 


John H. Goe. Mossy Rock. 8. W. 4-29. 


a. 90. b. 66%. 


e. Summer stands. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


A A. Bue menen, Holliday’s Cove. 
w Sum 


N. 
mmer stands. d Fipet. class in all things, 


ony ea ‘light haven honey crop. Bees are now hauling honey 


from sugar-tree 


bloom. 


M. A. Kelley, Milton. 8. W. 422. 


a. b.® ec 


All on summer stands. d Very good. 
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J.C. Capehart, St. Albans. S.W. 425. — 

a. As far as | can ascertain, 100 per cent wintered. d. Good 
WISCONSIN. 

ieorge Grimm, Jefferson. 8. E. 4-21. 

1. 9. b. 9. ec. Cellar wintering. d. Good 

Joshua Bull, Seymour. E. 5-7. 

a b. 80. cc. My bees wintered mostly upon summer 
stands; all others in this locality wintered in cellars, so far as 
my knowledge extends. d. Good. 

K. France, Platteville. S.W. 5-1. 

a. 90. b. Aside trom our oWnand Mr Willson’s, 50 per cent 
are dead. ¢. About half each way. d. Fair, with good Weather 

EK. E. Tongue, Hillsborough. S.W. 430. 

a. 100. b. About 90 per cent. ¢. Cellar wintering. d. Good 


( 
a 


Frank McNay, Mauston. C. 5-1. 

a. 8. b. 7% or 80. c¢, Cellar preferred. d. Fair prospects. 

8. lL. Freeborn, Ithaca. 8. W. 4-23. 

a. 9. b 9. ec. Cellar. Only moderate. White clover bad 
ly killed out by drought. 

J.C. Sayles,Hartford. S.E. 5-5. 

a. 8. b. 75 





during the winter—C. C. Miller losing 55 
per cent; James Heddon 33} per cent, and 
A. a Cook 50 per cent; Dr. H. Besse 89 per 
cent. 

Fact 4. By referring to the tabulated re- 
ports you will see that 15 (out of the 85 who 
reported their own loss) wintered 100 per 


/cent of their bees; 3.99 per cent; 5, 95 per 


| cent; 12,90 per cent; 7,85 per cent. Now, 
| bear in mind that all of the percentage of 


loss in answer to question « represents actual! 
personal losses; the percentage of loss in 
question ) represents estimated losses for the 


locality, because the reporters were not 


5. ¢. Cellar wintering. The loss in chatf hives | 


was very heavy last winter. d ith favorable conditions, 
we expect a good crop of honey. 
WYOMING TERRITORY. 


G. G. Mead, Ferris. S. 427. 
a. 100. b. No other bees in my locality. ¢. Summer stands 


preferred. d. Prospects for honey crop good. Spring forward. | 


Unfortunately Prof. Cook’s report was | 


mislaid, and hence did not get in its regular | 


place. We give it below. 
MICHIGAN. 
A. J. Cook, Lansing. 8. C. ; 
a. 0 per cent of our bees died. c¢. All wintered in new cellar. 
d Prospects for honey not very favorable. See page 408. 
REPORT FROM ASSOCIATION. 


outside. 


In the way of a summary we find by a lit- 


the entire United States. stands as follows: 
(Question a, 84; b, 674; to question c, 81 re- 


port; 41 of this number answer wintering | 


able, in most cases, to give exact data. 

Fact 5. Observe that cellar wintering and 
wintering on summer stands was in nearly 
equal proportion—the ratio being 35 to 41. 
Notice, also, in these States where severe 
winter weather prevails, that cellar winter- 
ing is preferred as a rule, although chaff 
oe on summer stands has given excel- 
ent results. A little further South winter- 
ing on suinmer stands and cellar wintering 
are about equally divided. Still further 


_ South, outdoor wintering is given the pref- 


| erence. 
a. Loss about 50. ¢. Wintered about equally in cellar and | 


on summer stands: 35 cellar wintering, and | 
5 about equally divided between the former | 
and latter; to question d, 62 reply. Of this | 
number, 35 report favorable ; 18 unfavora- | 


ble, and 14 moderate ; e, as nearly as we can 


estimate, is about an average to what it has | 
been previous seasons; f, from the nature | 
of the case, is very various; though fruit- | 


bloom figures conspicuously. The reader, 
in order to understand the as erg as giv- 


en above, is requested to look at the ques- 


tions at the head of this department. 

Now, then, there are several important 
facts. Fact 1. Question 6 of this issue cor- 
responds to question a of the Honey Statis- 
tics in our issue of Aprill. The average 
loss for April 1 was 15 per cent. But this 
report included the whole of the United 
States, South as well as North. The aver- 
aged percentage loss as called forth by ques- 
tion b in this issue is 33 per cent. But why 
the difference? Observe that question } in 
this issue calls for responses from only the 
Northern and Middle States, while question 
a, of April 1, included the whole South as 
well as the rest of our country. If the 
Southern States had been eliminated from 
the domain of this latter question the per- 
centage loss of the two reports would have 
been very nearly the same, because it is a 
poor bee-keeper who can not report 100 or 
nearly that ef his bees wintered in the 
Southern States. 

Fact 2. Observe that scientific wintering 
in the hands of expert bee-keepers, as com- 
pared with the wintering of bee-keepers in 
general (good, bad, and indifferent), stands 
in the ratio of 84 to 67. 

Fact 3. Observe that two or three of the 
most prominent and successful honey-pro- 
ducers have been the heaviest losers of bees 








Fact 6. Observe that there are more re- 


ports making out the prospects good than 


tle figuring that the report, averaged for there are making them out poor—tle ratio 


being about three to one. 

Fact 7. The honey-flow in those lccalities 
where nectar is being secreted is as good as 
the average, taking it as a whole. 


e_——nn 


QUESTION NO. 38 AGAIN RECON- 
SIDERED. 


ANOTHER OF OUR SOUTHERN CORRESPONDENTS 
REVLEWS THE SITUATION. 





considered by L. Stachelhausen, of Texas. 

Let us, in return, ask him to reconsider 

what he has written in that article nbout the 

stores consumed by bees and the difference 
in their breeding in warm and cold climates. I am 
ready to admit, from the statements made in his 
article, that what he says is true of that part of 
Texas wherein he lives, or, for that matter, it is 
probably true of any locality where there is a pro- 
tracted drought of several months during summer, 
be it north, south, east, or west. Weare all aware, 
or should be, that long and protracted droughts cut 
off broed-rearing in summer. How much of what 
is known as the ‘South’ is subject to such pro- 
tracted droughts as Texas? Why, not more than 
one-fourth of it, if that much; consequently the 
answers as given to Question No. 48 are more cor- 
rect for a larger portion of the South than his are— 
much more so. 

I have never kept bees inacold climate, but I 
have kept them in the South, and observed them 
about as closely as any man, and I know the differ- 
ence there is in the stores consumed here, even, in 
a warm and acold winter. The very fact that, “as 
soon as pollen is coming in, breeding is going on 
rapidly,’’ and no honey is being gathered, together 
with the fact that a great amount of honey is con- 
sumed, is why so much more stores are consumed 
inawarm climate. There are but few States in 
the South in which our bees do not gather pollen 


é N page 298, Apr. 15, we find Question No. 38 re- 
e 
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plentifully from January to November. Here in 
this part of North Carolina, bees gather plenty of 
pollen after the first of January, unless it is so 
cold they can’t fly out to get it (from tag-alder); so 
itis often the case that there are from 500 to 1000 
square inches of brood in an8& L. frame hive the 
10th of January. No honey is to be had before 
about May Ist. In May it comes in plentifully; in 
June, less honey is made than during any other 
month from May to November. From July to No- 
vember they get plenty of honey and pollen to 
keep up brood-rearing, and they do it till about No- 
vember 15th; and from November 15th to Decem- 
ber 20th or January Ist, owing to season, there is 
little or no pollen gathered, so brood-rearing ceases 
for about 30 to 40 days only, during the year. 

T should be very glad if Mr. S. would tell me how 
to avoid this early breeding which he says is™ very 
easy in the South.” It would save me from $50 to 
$100 for sugar, which I have to feed each spring. 
Last season I had to feed up to May 12, and at this 
writing I am still feeding, and have fed to 50 colo- 
nies nearly 700 lbs. of sugar already, and all be- 
cause it is warm, 80 bees fly almost every day dur- 
ing winter, getting plenty of pollen, but no honey, 
and begin to breed 80 early. 

You are wrong, Mr. S., and friend Root too, in his 
foot-note, except as applied to some drought-strick- 
en part of the South, and drought has its effect 
wherever it goes, north or south. I write this in 
support of the answers to Query No. 38, and of the 
actual state of affairs, as known by practical knowl- 
edge and test, that exist in the larger portion of the 
South. It in no way reflects on Mr. 8., for what he 
writes must be as correct for his locality as the 
general answers to Query No. 38 are for the South 
in general. ABBOTT L. SWINSON. 

Goldsboro, N. C., April 24, 1888. 

I presume, friend S., you mean that I am 
mistaken in thinking that little stores are 
consumed during a drought. Well, perhaps 
[am; but I havea great many times seen 
brood-rearing almost suspended on account 
of very dry weather; and it has been my 
opinion that, during such times, but little 
stores were consumed—certainly not as 
much as when the hives were full of brood, 
and but little honey to be had in the fields. 


————————— re eer 


PECULIAR EFFECTS OF BEE-POISON 
ON CERTAIN PEOPLE. 





MR. LANGSTROTH CORRECTS A MISTAKE. 


RIEND ROOT:—In your answer to Mr. Parker, 
on page 352, you gave your recollections of 
what I said about “ being affected unpleasant- 
ly by being even near a bee-hive,” and that ‘*] 
imagined the bees were the cause of the pe- 

culiar sensations, when they had nothing to do with 
it.” If you have time to refer to my article, you 
will find how badly your memory has served you, 
in making me attribute to ‘‘a notion’’ what I spoke 
of as an undoubted fact. 

When I first kept bees, the effect of a sting was 
very severe. In time it troubled me very little. 
After giving up bee-keeping fora few years, the 
effect of the poison was so severe as to exceed any 
thing in my former experien_e. Even the reading 
of a postal card from a person who had beer hand- 
ling bees caused me great suffering! Suspecting 





that this new experience was like that of an old 
tobacco-chewer who, after years of abstinence, sud- 
denly begins again, I deliberately exposed myself 
to be stung again and again, and soon found no 
trouble from the poison. 

Ihave repeatedly, at the beginning of the bee- 
season, brought op severe headaches by inhaling 
the odor of angry bees, also swelling of the eyelids, 
but not as great as in Mr. Parker’s case. 

Dayton, O., May 6, 1888. L. L. LANGSTROTAH. 


Friend L., | humbly beg pardon for ex- 
pressing myself as I did ; but it was not my 
memory that had served me badly—it wasa 
wrong impression that I received in readin 
the article in the first place. The paragrap 
that gave me the wrong impression is as 
follows : 

May I not be mistaken, then, in supposing that 
any great change has taken place in my system, as 
respects the effects of the bee-poison upon it? and 


may not my painful experiences of the last six 
years be accounted for in another way 7 


Now, I still think one might readily con- 
clude from the above quotation that you 
had decided it to be a mistake ; and the last 

art of the quotation also encourages the 
idea, does it not, that your singular experi- 
ences may have been caused by something 
else, entirely outside of bees or bee culture ? 
Now, it may be that there is some subtile 
agency connected with bees, so wonderful 
in its properties that even a postal card 
written by a bee-keeper may arf unpleas- 
ant sensations to the reader ; but I hope you 
will excuse me for saying I can not believe 
it possible until we have further evidences 
of it. I know that a great many people 
honestly think they are affected in the way 
you describe, because I have heard it men- 
tioned several times; but I do think they 
are mistaken; and without any idea of giv- 
ing offense to any one, I can not but consid- 
er it a‘‘notion”’ that people are liable to 
fall into. I do not mean to reflect unkindly 
by using the word ‘*‘ notion.” I get notions 
myself, and sometimes I hold them so tena- 
ciously that I am inclined to take offense 
when some one suggests that it is only a 
notion. May God give me grace to let go of 
my notions, when proper proof is presented. 
When you told us how you rejoiced to be 
able to handle bees and movable combs 
again, and expressed it in that happy fash- 
ion,— 

My foot is upon 7. native heath, 
And my name is McGregor, 

iene page 560, GLEANINGS for Aug. 15, 1885), 

took it that you meant to tell us you could 
have handled bees at any time had you res- 
olutely decided so to do, and shook off the 
idea you had fallen into, that they were do- 
ing you injury. In other words, instead of 
experiencing any terrible effects from get- 
ting stung repeatedly, the bee-stings did 
you good. If I have pained you by hastily 
jumping at conclusions, I beg pardon. But 
the principal pant involved is this: Are 
these people who say they can not go near 
ahive, or even go near a person who han- 
dies bees, right about it, or is ita mistake 
they have fallen into? I should prefer to 
substitute the word “ notion’ for ‘* mis- 
take,” but perhaps mistake will be the bet- 
ter word. 
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THE SILO. 





PROF. COOK GIVES HEAVY TESTIMONY IN FAVOR 
OF ENSILAGE. 


EAR MR. EDITOR:—I wish to add to what Mr. 
Terry says of ensilage. I have a silo, and I 
know I can fully double my stock on the 
farm by its use. This means double the ma- 
nure, which in turn means double the fertili- 

ty of the farm. The silo may be right in the barn. 

Mine is. It needs only to be air-tight. It may be 

very cheap, and, if rightly used, furnishes a food 

that keeps the stock in most excellent condition. 

An acre of corn may furnish eighteen or twenty 

tons of ensilage, three of which equal one of the 

best hay. These facts show ensilage to be a grand 
adjunct tothe farm. I had been feeding my cattle 
ensilage for some weeks, when my brother thought 
of anexperiment. One day while the cattle were 
in the yard he filled the mangers, half with bright 
hay which they had not had for weeks, and half 
with ensilage, which they were being fed daily. 

They commenced as usual to eat the ensilage, with 

a gusto, while the hay was unnoticed. The hay was 

then replaced by nice corn and oats ground. ‘They 

still kept at the ensilage, and paid no heed to the 
grain. Now, IT believe that relish is a wonderful 
condiment. Food we relish is the food that will do 
us good, no matter what the chemist finds as to its | 
composition. It is true,that the chemist finds no | 
more nutriment in ensilage than in the dried fod- | 
der; but the chemist can not measure digestibility | 
nor suitability. It is a fact, that ensilage acts | 
much as does the green succulent pasture of June. 

Again, the ensilage of to-day is no sauerkraut; 
and if friend Hayhurst could have seen, smelled, 
and tasted of that in my barn the past winter he 
would not object to it for his cow, lam sure. One 
could go into the barn, close by the silo, or even 
into it, and not think of ensilage. Indeed, it was 
pleasant to the taste. I found when I was in the 
barn that I was following the example of the men 
who did the chores—constantly nibbling away at 
the ensilage. It was not very tart, but pleasantly 
so. 

I, with many others, have proved the following 
points: 

Ensilage is a grand adjunct to the farm. 

Corn can be saved as ensilage cheaper than in 
any other way. 

It is best to leave the ears on the stalks. The 
corn is softened so that digestion is easy and per- 
fect. 

The corn-stalks should not be cut till the corn is 
glazed, when it may be put rapidly into the silo, or 
allowed to dry or wilt some. 

I put mine in as fast as was possible, and secured 
nice sweet ensilage. Some, however, say that it is 
better to fill one day, then wait a day, then fill 
again, ete. I cut my stalks into half-inch lengths. 
This makes it easy to pack it well in and about the 
sides of the silo—an important point—and to re- 
move it when feeding. 

The door should go from bottom to top, and be 
closed by strips eight inches or so wide, as we fill 
the silo. This must be made air-tight by use of pa- 
per as the boards are putin place. In feeding it is 
best to rake off from the top, and lower all at once. 

My brother never runs in debt. He was a doubter 
on the silo question, and had charge of building, 











recent farmers’ club what he thought of the silo, 
now that he had seen its work. He replied, ‘I 
think I should build one at once, even if I had to 
run in debt to do it.” A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 

Friend Cook, lam greatly pleased to get 
this testimony from you just in time to back 
up Terry. It is about what I expected. 
But in all [have read upon the subject, | 
never before noticed that ensilage was fit 
for human beings to eat. Iam exceedingly 
fond of sauerkraut. The tart taste of it is 
very pleasing to me, and it agrees with me 
so well I am sure it is a very wholesome 
food. Now, I am inclined to think the 
horses and cattle find the ensilage, as you 
and your brother put it up, conducive to 
their health in the same way. For years 
we have had trouble with the stalks from 
our sweet corn; that is, we have had trou- 
ble in curing them. They either mold, or 
dry and break all up; then the horses and 
cattle both dislike them. Now, | wonder if 
either yourself or friend Terry, or anybody 
else, can tell whether it would be practica- 
ble for us to put our sweet-corn fodder into 
asinall silo. {t contains more sugar than 
ordinary corn fodder, and Iam inclined to 
think this fact makes it mold all the 
quicker, unless you dry it as above men- 
tioned. Our ground is so valuable that we 
pull up the stalks just as soon as the ears 
are off; and as we pull the ears before the 
glazing stage, the stalks are green, and full 


‘of juice. After the ears are off, every stalk 


of corn is little better than a weed, so we 
get them out of the way, and put something 
else on the ground as speedily as possible. 
We have perhaps two or three. acres of 
sweet corn ripening at different times. from 
the middle of July till frost. Would a silo 
be practicable under these circumstances? 


ee ee 


ANOTHER SLANDEROUS STORY 
ABOUT OUR HONEY-BUSINESS. 


A DOWN-SOUTH REPORTER COOLLY DECLARES THAT 
GOLDEN HONEY RUNS OUT OF THE TREES 
BY THE BARRELFUL. 








LMOST every mail brings us more or 
less clippings from different newspa- 
pers about a tree near Griffin, Ga., 
that yields a barrel of honey every 
year, etc. It seems strange that it is 

necessary for us to even say that the whole 
story is simply a canard, to make people 
gape and stare and wonder. The reporter 
who got it up is doubtless the same chap, or 
one of the same class, that Bes up the story 
about artificial eggs and artificial honey. It 
is substantially as follows : 

I made a visit a week ago last Sunday to John H. 
Mitchell’s. I found this gentleman at home with 
his family,and my wife and I received » most 
hearty and cordial welcome, and spent a happy 
day. We had every thing good for dinner, and I 
tried to do full justice to their bountiful hospitali- 
ty, and I guess [ didit. Mr. Mitchell is one of our 
stirring, active business farmers. He always says, 
“Come on, boys,” rather than go on. He moves, 
and his work moves with him; he does not wait for 
luck, but trusts to vim and energy. He is a practi- 
cal as well as an experimental farmer—he works to 
utilize every thing, and wastes nothing. After din- 
ner he was sitting on his front piazza, and I discov- 





filling, and feeding at my place. He was asked at a 


ered some bees going in and out of a knot in one of 
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the large oak-trees in front of his dwelling. This | 
tree is known to be overa hundred years old. I | 
learned that, several years ago, a swarm of bees as- 
sembled in that tree as their new home, and they 
have lived and worked there ever since. After 
they had been there three years the colony became | 
very large and strong, and no attempt had ever | 
been made to rob them of their honey. At last Mr. | 
Mitchell came to the conclusion that the tree must 
be full of honey, from seeing the large number of 
filles and Hees around the rootof the tree; so he 
set to work to devise some means to get the cay | 
without cutting the tree down. After supplying all 
the tests known to bee-men he satisfied himself 
that the tree was full, and then decided to tap it. 
So he got hima faucet and an auger, and boreda_) 
hole in the tree near the root, and then screwed in | 
the faucet, and, to his surprise and great delight, a | 
solid stream of pure and elegant honey, as clear as | 
crystal, gushed forth, and the supply seemed to be 
inexhaustible. It continued to pour out until he | 
had filled six barrels, and he has drawn each year 
since that time from three to four barrels of pure 
strained honey from that old oak-tree, and up to this | 
there seems to be no signs of failure of the supply, 
us the bees are still a very strong and healthy colony. 
The same year that Mr. Mitchell tapped the old | 
oak-tree there was a new thick growth sprung up 
around the old oak, of an unusual appearance, hav- | 
ing a smooth bark and thick waxy leaves. One day 
he pulled off one of the leaves and put it in his | 
mouth, and found it to be very sweet; and upon 
examining the place from which he had picked the 
leaf he discovered that the plant was bleeding, or 
emitting from the wound a clear thick-looking | 
juice, which, upon tasting and examination, proved | 
to be honey. He then commenced to nurse the 
new volunteer growth with the tenderest care and 
attention, looking after them daily; and as the | 
summer advanced, the plants continued to grow; 
and in the fall he selected and transplanted 300 of | 
them in very rich soil, thirty feet apart, and they | 
grew very rapidly, making a beautiful (fort with 
their straight smooth trunks and their thick and 
glossy wax-like leaves, and the grove was seen and 
admired by all for miles and miles around. Mr. 
Mitchell's idea was that, as large money was made 
from the sugar maple by boiling the juice, he ought | 
to make more from a tree that would run the pure | 
honey, and he was right. When the trees were 
four years old,in the fall of the year they were 
large enough toinsert faucets. So he had 300 fau- 
cets made to order, and screwed them into the 
young trees, and the following spring the result 
was remarkable. Each tree yielded an average of 
ten gallons of the richest golden honey; the follow- | 
ing year each tree yielded an average of twenty | 
gallons, and now the average is about a barrel to. 
each tree during the year, and the grove continues 
togrow and flourish, and shows no signs of failing 
to supply a bountiful yield in the years to come. | 
The quality of the honey is so fine, and the flavor is | 
so delicate, that it always commands the highest 
prices, and the demand is greater than thesupply. 
A hollow tree might contain a barrel of | 
honey, and there might be bees enough to 
store it for a year; but the above story goes 
_on to say that the farmer named Mitchell | 
has 300 more of the trees planted out, and 
that, when the trees were four years old, 
each young tree yielded golden honey. 
Now, ! am sure that the newspaper that) 
gives place to such a yarn does itself a dam- 
age that it can not soon get over ; and every | 
paper, north and south, that ve it, es- 
pecially under the guise of a truthful state- 
ment, also damages its standing among sen- | 
sible people. It looks now as if almost | 
every paper in the land were going to copy | 
it; and so far, I have not seen a single pro- 
test from any editor. Dear friends of the 
press, is there not ignorance and supersti- 
tion enough in the land, without having our 
yapers and journals go into the business ? | 
“he press should be our educators; and 
their special office and field is to put down | 
fraud and humbug. Some of you may say, | 
that if any man, woman, or child believes 


| Not so. 


such foolish stories it is their own fault. 
It is our business to guide the 
young and the illiterate ; to sift truth from 
falsehood. If you want to print any such sto- 
ries for the fun of it, add a postscript or short 
editorial that will effectually prevent any 


_credulous person from accepting the whole 
| thing as truth. 


2 _ Remember the ** comb hon- 
ey "and “artificial eggs’’ stories. Thou- 
sands of good people gravely declared that 


|eggs were manufactured so skillfully that 
/none but experts could tell the genuine 


from the bogus. The reporter probably did 
visit a bee-man, aud very likely this bee- 
man Was unable to supply the demand for 
his honey. Ile may also have had a bee- 
tree on his premises, and perhaps he may 
have had a maple-sugar grove—that is, if 
they make maple sugar in the South. The 
reporter, seeing the maple sap drip from the 
wooden sap-spiles into wooden buckets, got 
things mixed. Perhaps if the State of 
Georgia had- managed to shut up a/l the sa- 
loons, this reporter might not have got ma- 


ple sap and golden honey so confused in his 


Imagination. The Saturday Telegram, of 
Albany, N. Y., says the reporter took his 
wife along. It is a pity she was not still 
With him when he wrote up the story about 
that visit. 

oo 


THE FOOD OF LARVAL BEES. 


THE LOWER HEAD GLANDS, 





Continued from last issue. 
my HE ducts from the lower head glands open 
}* into the lower part of the mouth, between 
the muscles of the mouth. If the bee chews, 
this secretion must surely empty and be 
mixed with the chewed material. This, 
is mixed with the pollen. This is certainly 
true; for the pollen in the honey-stomach shows 
some of its caps opened or elevated; and as no 
gastric juice is secreted in the honey-stomach, 
this partial digestion is accomplished by the saliva, 





then, 


/and presumably that from the lower head glands. 


Further, this suliva is used in kneading the wax by 
the jaws. F. Huber (New Observations) says that 


| the fresh wax scales and the chewed wavy are chem- 


icaily different; and Eulenmayer and Von Planta 
found in the wax scules 0.5977% nitrogen, while in 
the chewed wax there was 0.95%. This must be due 
to this saliva. So we see that these glands secrete 
true saiiva, and so can not be organs to secrete bee- 
food. 

(Il replied to the last argument in last issue. The 
above positions are well taken. Is it not quite like- 
ly that these glands serve merely to mix with and 
partially digest the pollen, and that Wolff’s glands 


| at the base of the mandibles are the glands that 
| moisten the wax?) 


The large size of these glands is no argument 
favorable to the gland theory, if we take into con- 
sideration that the saliva is very important in di- 
gestion, and in part takes the place of the gastric 
ferment of higher animals. Surely a large quantity 
of saliva is added to the pollen food of bees, and so 
this saliva is indirectly a part of the chyle and larval 
food. 

(This is surely a powerful argument. We secrete 
saliva almost entirely to moisten our food, and the 
daily quantity is estimated at three pints. If this 
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saliva in bees is to moisten the pollen, and the po- 
sition of the duct adds powerfully to the argument, 
then much would certainly be needed. The fact, 
too, that drones and queens do not have these 
glands, and do not prepare their own nitrogenous 
food, is in harmony with, and, in fact, lends support 
to this view.) 

We ean find the same glands in other insects 
which do not feed the larva at all, as Hristalis tenax, 
which has these glands fully as large as those of the 
bee; and Nepa cinerea, which has these glands, and 
they are very similar to those in the bee. 

(This is surely a very strong argument.) 

The product of these glands can not be spit into 
the cells, for bees never spit. Nor is it at all likely 
that this secretion is swallowed to be regurgitated 
into the cell. Nature always empties her products 
where they are to be used; so if there were milk- 
glands they would either empty into the honey- 
stomach, or else some apparatus would have been 
developed that this secretion might have been 
poured directly into the cells. 

({ think these points are excellent.) 

These glands are in full function all winter, when 
no brood is to be fed. They must then have another 
purpose. 

(How is this when bees have no pollen for their 
winter food? Of course, they usually have the pol- 
len.) 

If a colony passes the winter queenless, and no 
brood be fed for five or six months, and then re- 
ceives a frame of brood which has been kept out of 
the hive till the larvee are ina starving condition, 
we observe that this brood is fed at once. If this 
food is a product of glands used only for such pur- 
pose, this would be absolutely impossible after such 
long rest. 

(This is certainly a good point.) 

If bees are fed honey mixed with indigo, the 
larvre are no longer fed, but commence to starve, 
while the mature bees remain healthy. The indigo 
prevents contraction of the stomach, and so regurgi- 
tation is impossible; yet the food is digested and ab- 
sorbed. If the larval food were a secretion it would 
still be supplied. 

(Granting these facts, the conclusion must follow.) 

The following experiments of Schonfeld prove 
that the larval food is chyle: 

Bees were fed honey mixed with carmine. Inthe 
larval food of this colony, and also in the chyle of 
the true stomach of the bees, were found the chili- 
nous points of the cochineal insects from which the 
carmine is made. The blood was normal, because 
the fine particles were not digested, and, of course, 
could not be absorbed. As asecretion is derived 
from the blood, the secretion could not have what 
the blood did not have. 

(This is also a crucial argument. The facts grant- 
ed, the conclusion must be.) 

Powdered iron was fed, with the satne results. 

Again, bacteria were fed to the bees—at first 
Bacterium termo and then the bacillus of foul brood 
—Bacillus alveolaris. In both cases the organisms 
were found in the larval food, but not in the blood 
of the nurse-bee. As these were notin the blood, 
they could not exist in a secretion from the blood. 

(This is an interesting point, as it explains fully 
why the fasting method, or the changing of the bees 
to clean hives, cures this dreaded malady.) 

Von Planta finds the food of the young larvve as 
follows: 








Queens. Workers. Drones. 


Albuminous.......... 46.5 % 50.16% 39.919 
oR IE a ae Pe eee 12.62 6.84 7.85 
Baer os. eri ae 27.65 1.17 


We see that the food for the different kinds of 
larvee varies greatly in composition. If this is a 
secretion it could not vary, as the glands could not 
secrete arbitrarily a richer or a poorer substance. 
But if this is chyle, it is easy to understand its 
variability; it would necessarily result from a 
variation in the food of the nurse-bees as to honey, 
pollen, or water. The defenders of the gland theory 
say that the secretion may be mixed in the honey- 
stomach with honey or water—pollen is out of the 
question, as we have seen thiut it is not given undi- 
gested to the larvie. The experiments with colored 
honey shows this to be untrue. 

That chyme (Mr. S. uses this term to denote part- 
ly digested food) is added to the secretion of the 
giand is out of the question, because chyme is surely 
prepared in the true stomach, and not in the honey- 
stomach. In the chyme are the shells, or husks 
(cuticul), of the pollen, but no whole pollen grains. 
If we examine the stomachs of bees we shall never 
find such empty pollen grains—husks—in the honey- 
stomach, except in the case of quite young bees 
just recently emerged from the cells. These bees 
are fed by the older bees with chyme. In the true 
stomach we can find these shells, if we examine a 
bee at the proper stage of digestion. 

As soon as the larva fills the bottom of the cell— 
from the close of the fourth day—the larva receives 
chyme, or partially digested material, from the true 
stomach, and this contains the cuticulw. At first 
these are few, but more and more are added, so 
that, just before the cell is capped, they are numer- 
ous. This is also true of color when colored honey 
is fed. 

(This is very interesting, and bears the impress 
of truth. This chyme is fed to the larvie of work- 
ers always, and sometimes, not always, I think, to 
the larvee of queens.) 

The defenders of the gland theory say that it is 
impossible that bees regurgitate any material from 
the true stomach into the cells; for, as Schiemenz 
has shown, the stomach-mouth is prolonged into the 
true stomach, and so would act as a valve, and pre- 
vent any of the contents of the true stomach from 
passing back into the honey-stomach and mouth. 
But Schonfeld has shown that this is a mistake. 
The muscles are so arranged that this prolongation 
can be drawn up, and so in nowise prevent regurgi- 
tation. The bee itself proves that it can, for the 
full-grown larva does receive chyme, the product of 
the true stomach, and not of the honey-stomach. If 
the bees can regurgitate chyme or partly digested 
food, they surely can chyle, or that which is fully 
digested. This is chyme and not pollen, as the 
husks show. 

Why should we be surprised that the bee does 
this? It is a master of regurgitation, vomiting up 
all its honey, and some of it several times. A full 
understanding of the stomach-mouth enables us to 
understand how it regurgitates its chyme and chyle. 

Selma, Texas. L. STACHELHAUSEN, 

Friend Cook,I congratulate you on hav- 
ing got hold of and brought out a man who 
is so familiar and so fully conversant with 
these valuable experiments of Leuckart, 
Von Siebold, Schonfeld, and other German 
naturalists. 











The above facts remind one of 
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the old A. B. J. when Wagner was in charge 
of it, during itsinfancy. During that period 
we had some very valuable translations from 
the writings of those distinguished German 
writers. Iam surprised to find we have in 
our own country a man able to give us all 
this valuable information, and I would ask 
our good friend 8. if the results of these ex- 
periments have ever before been given in 
rr ay og is, in our language. We are in- 

ebted to him for having opened the way 
for our American microscopists to verify 
the results given above, by actual experi- 
ment. If I am correct in the matter, what 
I have written in the A BC book in refer- 
ence to the food of the larve is not so very 
far out of the way, after all. I presume now 
that my information was mainly obtained 
from the old volumes of the A. B. J. 


—E oO 
LANDMARKS FOR BEES. 





Cc. C. MILLER FINDS FAULT WITH THE HEXAGONAL 
APIARY. 





RIEND ROOT:—I have done a good bit of 
thinking about your remarks at the close of 
my article on page 201. (The best part of my 
articles is always found in the coarse print!) 
You say that,in your apiary, “even witb the 

hives seven feet apart, and even though the chaff 
hives alternate with Simplicity hives, and have 
their entrances in opposite directions, there is a 
good deal of trouble with bees getting in the wrong 
hives.”’ In reply I may say that this is quite a 
serious matter; for if what you say is correct, my 
advice may lead others into trouble. But my hives 
occupy less than half the space that yours do, and 
all of the same pattern, and I have tested the 
matter thoroughly for years, and I am confident 
there is no such trouble as you speak of. Now, 
here’s a state of affairs! Which of us is telling the 
truth? But if we go to calling one another hard 
names, we'll only have to make up again; and it’s a 
good rule to make up before we fall out. Let us see 
if we can not find out what makes the difference. 
It can hardly be the kind of bees, and I don’t be- 
lieve we can lay it to locality, that poor thing at 
whose door so many things are laid. 

Suppose you say to me, ‘Do you see that level 
acre meadow lot? You will find there a jack-knife 
that I left on the ground in the middle of it.’”’ I 
might hunta long time before finding it; and if 
you told me it was at the foot of a tree, the lot be- 
ing filled with trees just alike, seven feet apart, the 
task would still be a difficult one. But if the trees 
were a rod Or more apart, and you should say, “I 
left it just a little to the north of that wide-spread- 
ing elm,” I could find it directly. Now, between 
our apiaries exists much the same difference as be- 
tween the bare meadow lot and the lot of big trees. 
You have a beautiful level piece of ground with not 
a bush or tree in it or about it, and the only thing to 
direct the bees is the appearance of the hives; and 
the result is just as you say: “There are so many 
hives looking almost precisely alike that they pitch 
on to the wrong ‘hive.” In my apiaries there are 


trees more or less unlike at all parts of the apiary, 
and I think the bees pay but little attention to the 
appearance of the hive, so far as finding it is con- 
cerned. K is true, if I change the appearance of 
a hive even so little as laying a bush on top of it, 





the bees appear to take note of it; and if there is 
much change in the appearance of a hive, quite a 
commotion will be raised by the bees reconnoiter- 
ing in front before entering; but still the bees do 
not try to enter any other hive. That the bees do 
not find their hives entirely by the appearance of 
the hive, is clearly proven in this way: If I take 
away a hive entirely, the bees on returning from 
the field go directly to the spot where the hive 
stood. Certainly the appearance of the hive does 
not attract them, for there is nohive there. They 
appear to take their bearings from the trees, build- 
ings, or other surrounding objects. If you watcha 
single bee thus perplexed by the removal of its 
hive, you can almost imagine it soliloquizing as 
follows: 

“ Here I come with a nice load of nectar, and 
I'll find my home just between those two apple- 
trees, and a little nearer to the one with the 
big drooping limb at the north. What! I thought I 
took my bearings all right, but I seem to have 
missed it somehow. Guess I'll go back and try it 
over again.” And that bee, instead of entering a 
hive a foot or so to one side, or even its own hive if 
moved not more than a foot or two, will flyupa 
rod or perhaps several rods in the air, and take its 
bearings*afresh, and repeat this operation till, dis- 
couraged, it seeks refuge in any convenient hive. 
But in your apiary, friend Root, it has nothing to 
take its bearings from except the hives, and they 
are sO much alike that mistakes are made. Ifa 
hexagonal apiary were placed in a ten-acre field, 
entirely level, and with nothing on the ground but 
the hives, they all looking alike, and twenty feet 
apart, | suspect many bees would enter the wrong 
hives, just because once in every twenty feet there 
is a place that looks all right, both of itself and in 
its relation to surrounding objects. Prof. Cook tells 
of his bees going in numbers to acertain part of his 
neighbor's house, because of the similarity of the two 
houses. Now, in my apiary, wherever a hive is lo- 
cated, there is no other spot in the apiary, or in the 
world, for that matter, just exactly like it, considered 
in its relation to surrounding objects. What's the 
lesson? If I had your apiary, friend Root, I would 
have some landmarks at once. Even a ten-foot 
pole stuck in the ground, with a rag at the top, 
would help. Ycur grounds look very nice, 80 neat 
and clean and so regular; but that regularity is 
what makes the mischief; and I don’t think your 
grounds are more beautiful for being entirely tree- 
less. So I would have some trees set out this spring 
among the hives. If the trees are exactly alike I 
think two or three rods apart would be better than 
arod. But if the trees are unlike in appearance, as 
they most surely will become as they grow, it will 
matter little about the distance. A carefully 
planned irregularity in planting, imitating nature 
as closely as possible, would be more pleasing to the 
eye and convenient for the bees. Then I want 
shade trees to work under, every time. 

Marengo, Ill., April, 1888. C. C. MILLER. 


Well, old friend, you have been thinking 
the matter over considerably, haven’t you ? 
I guess you are right about it too. Wehave 
thought of this matter of trees a good many 
times; infact, the boys have started some 
already. They told me, when I objected, 
that I could pull them up when I found 
them to be detrimental. There are a good 
many reasons why I do not want trees in 
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our apiary. From the windows of our of- 
tice as it is, we can see every hive, and see 
the apiarist plainly, unless, indeed, he be 
stooping down introducing queens, or some- 
thing of that sort, behind an unusually 
bushy grapevine. In fact, the office girls 
are inthe habit of calling to him when a 
new lot of. queens arrive by mail, or when 
some special order demands that he go at 
once to get it off by the first train. Another 
thing, it is always a great bother to 
have to run around a tree or a building to 
look after a swarm that has issued. In our 
old apiary we had a honey-house in the 
center, and some mischief was sure to be 
oing on behind that house that would not 
1ave happened if I could have swept the 
whole apiary with my eye ata glance. Since 
you call attention to it, I remember several 
things that corroborate your point—that bees 
depend on trees, buildings, and large objects, 
rather than on the looks of the hive. The 
first swarm of bees I ever owned was set 
before an open seer window in a row of 
brick buildings. 1ey recognized their own 
window, because it was always open. Final- 
ly, however, when a workman raised his 
window precisely as their window was raised, 
the bees were evidently perplexed, for great 
numbers of them came into the window and 
annoyed him exceedingly. He was on the 
same floor, but the third window from where 
they were located. Our grapevines, when 
covered with foliage, differ somewhat, it is 
true, but perhaps not as much as trees. But 
our worst trouble is in the spring time, when 
the vines are entirely destitute of leaves. 
During the working season, when the vines, 
grass, and perhaps a few straggling weeds, 
change the aspect of things, there is not 
nearly so much of this sort of trouble ; and 
about the time we rear — largely, the 
aspect of things is usually changed, so that 
we are quite successful in getting young 
queens fertilized. No doubt some of our 
keen inventors may make a practical use of 
the hints you have thrown out. Notwith- 
standing your objections, I do like a nice, 
regular, neat, and orderly apiary. We shall 
be glad to hear from otherson this matter. 


or 
MANIPULATION. 





EASY AND PROFITABLE IN WELL-ADAPTED HIVES. 


LTHOUGH I was present at the Detroit Con 
vention of bee-keepers in December, 1885, 
where Mr. Heddon first culled attention to 
the system of management with his ‘“‘ New 
hive,’’ I heard him too imperfectly to get 

any adequate conception of his invention. My 
head trouble returning soon after, and lasting near- 
ly two years, I lost all interest in bee-matters, and 
jt was only in February last (my attention being re- 
called to this hive) that I was impressed with the 
idea that it might be a great step in advance, in 
practical bee-keeping. From the very start I saw 
that many abused the power of manipulation given 
by the Langstroth hive, because they failed to see 
that progress lay in reducing the necessary manip- 
ulations toa minimum. Inthe latest work of our 
honored Dzierzon, his wonderful acquaintance with 
the habits of bees seems, to Americans at least, to 





be greatly wasted upon a hive and system of man- 
agement which would make our honey cost more 
than it would sell for. 

To manipulate with whole cases of frames in- 
stead of by single frames. seemed to me a very 
wide extension of the principle s0 much insisted on 
in my first work on bees, published in 1853, that a 
hive ought not to require one single unnecessary 
motion, either for the bees or its owner. 

Influenced by such considerations, I determined 
to see the actual workings of the Heddon hive in 
his apiary at Dowagiac, Mich. As the weather on 
my arrival there was too cold to handle bees, | care- 
fully studied the hive. From what I know of the 
habits of bees and construction of hives, just asa 
short examination of a Munn hive shows me that it 
is worthless either for amateur or practical uses, 
so the longer I studied the Heddon hive, the strong- 
er was my belief that it would accomplish what he 
claimed for it. 

As soon as I couid see bees handled in these hives, 
and could handle them myself, all my favorable 
prepossessions were fully confirmed; and knowing 
how little I could count upon the continuance of 
health, i felt that, in justice to the public, as well 
as to Mr. Heddon, I ought to put this opinion on 
record, by writing to some of my bee-keeping 
friends. 

I think that no one who knows how I was depriv- 
ed of the legitimate fruits of my own invention will 
be surprised that I should feel it to be a positive 
duty to use what influence I may have among bee- 
keepers to secure for Mr. Heddon both the honor 
and the profit to which he seems, not only to me, 
but to so many of our best apiarists at home and 
abroad, to be justly entitled. 

Suum Cuique—** TO EACH HIS OWN.” 

From wy earliest recollections my dear father en- 
joined this as a sacred duty upon his children—and 
I believe that all who know what I have done and 
written in connection with bees will bear me wit- 
ness that I have not departed from the spirit of his 
teachings. It was this strong sense of duty to give 
honor to whom honor is due, which made me desire, 
even before I had any correspondence with Mr. H. 
about his hive, to go to Dowagiac and judge of it 
for myself. I will now describe some of the most 
important things that I there witnessed: 

1. Before I saw the easy working of his frames 
(even in hives which had heen voccwpied for several 
years by bees), with close-fitting uprights (I prefer 
this French term to our word ends), I could not 
conceive how they could possibly be handled as 
rapidly or safely as the Langstroth frames. The 
propolis trouble alone seemed to forbid this. Judge 
of my surprise, then, to find that, by leaving no 
space for bees to get between the uprights and the 
cases holding the frames, and by keeping the 
touching surfaces of the uprights so closely press- 
ed together by the thumb-screws as to leave no 
joint open wide enough for bee-glue, he had actu- 
ally reduced the propolizing propensity of bees toa 
minimum. 

My knowledge of the trouble and delay in manip- 
ulating all the previous styles of close-fitting up- 
rights led meto think that it would be quite diffi- 
cult to handle the Heddon frames. To find that I 
was mistaken on this point was a greater surprise 
than the way in which the propolis difficulty was 
met. Jn handling Langstroth frames of the stand- 
ard depth (and still more with deeper frames), bees 
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are often hurt between the uprights and case—a 
thing impossible with the Heddon arrangement, 
while at the same time the uprights of his case—as 
they go down into the hive, when a frame is put 
back—only push the bees away instead of pinching 
them between their closing surfaces. When the 
Langstroth frames are put back, even by experts, 
it often happens that they must re-adjust the spac- 
ing, to get room for the last frame; whereas the 
Heddon frames always goto their proper places. 
Asa matter of fact, then, the Heddon frames can 
be safely handled with more rapidity than any in 
previous use; thus securing all the advantages of 
close-fitting uprights without their old inconveni- 
ences. 

2. I was actually charmed to see how quickly the 
queen can be found in this hive. There is really no 
place where she can hide behind either the uprights 
of the frames, or on any of the frame pieces, or on 
the combs, which, by a single inversion of their 
containing case, have all been made to completely 
fillthe frames. Alarmed, now, by the introduction 
of both light and smoke into such a shallow case, 
she usually glides at once to the bottom-board, to 
hide herself between it and the bottom of the 
frames. If she does not show up when the case is 
lifted off, she can, as I have seen, be readily shaken 
out from such shallow and uniformly straight 
combs, 80 as to be easily secured. 


To catch a queen with so little trouble, and 
with no danger of robbing, seems almost too good a 
thing to be believed, until it is actually witnessed; 
and the mere thought that such a feat is possible, 
must recall to many of my readers their weary 
queen-hunts, in the old styles of hives, under the 
broiling sun, and with the hateful annoyance of 
robber-bees. 

3. Another important feature in this hive is the 
remarkable rapidity with which the exact condi- 
tion of affairs in the brood-chamber can be ascer- 
tained. In less time than is needed to remove and 
replace a single frame in other hives, a Heddon 
brood-section can be lifted off; and from its being 
shallow enough to allow a good view of the combs 
from both above and below, even without shaking 
out the bees, the quantity of brood and honey, and 
every thing else essential to be known, having 
been learned by afew glances of an expert’s eye, 
the section may be replaced before any robbing 
can be done. 

4. The shape, size. and lightness of the parts com- 
posing this hive greatly facilitate all necessary 
manipulations in the apiary, and must therefore 
make it peculiarly acceptable to all who for any 
reason wish to economize their physical strength. 
A weak person who can not handle many hives 
needs it, and the strong man also needs it, that he 
may make all his strength tell, in the management 
of the largest possible number of colonies. 

5. The simple way of holding the frames so firmly 
in place by thumb-screws admirably fits this hive 
for safe transport. I use the word transport in its 
widest sense, so as to include every movement of 
any of the parts of the hive, from the simple lifting- 
off of a section, to the carrying of a hive with bees 
for any purpose, to any distance, however short or 
long. I have seena frame filled with comb, tossed 
about the room, and thrown out of a second-story 
window—also a whole section of such frames slid, 
and even kicked about a room, and all without any 
injury to the combs. 





6. lam strongly impressed with the great advan- 
tages which seem to me must certainly be gained by 
one of the leading features of Mr. Heddon’s inven- 
tion and system of management; viz., the divisible 
brood-chamber; but as this is a point on which the 
season (April 17) gives me no opportunity to speak 
from actual observation, I relegate it to the many 
able bee-keepers who can speak from their own ex- 
perience, remarking only, that, when capacious 
brood-chambers and surplus apartments are desir- 
ed for any purpose, they can all be readily obtained 
in the best form by the Heddon hive and system. 

7. Perhaps there was no feature in the Heddon 
hive which surprised me quite as much as the fa- 
cility it affords for the use of the extractor. In- 
deed, when I first gave it my attention I was so ig- 
norant of its scope as to suppose it was a conceded 
point that it could be used profitably only for the 
production of comb honey! This is one of the 
points where I can not speak from my own actual 
observation; but those in Dowagiac, who have had 
the largest experience, affirm confidently, that, in 
a given time, they can actually extract more honey 
by the Heddon system than they could with their 
Langstroth hives, and give these reasons for their 
belief: 

Nearly all the bees can be easily shaken out of 
the combs of the extracting sections, and these 
quickly carried to a safe place, where the few bees 
not shaken out will soon leave them. The eight 
frames of asection may then be turned out ina 
standing position uponatable by a single motion 
—their regular shallow combs uncapped with un- 
usual rapidity, and all their contents extracted at 
the same time; and nearly all of this work can be 
done under cover. Need any thing more be said on 
this subject, to those who have followed the te- 
dious routine of shaking and brushing off the bees 
from each separate comb in the sun, and exposed 
to robber bees ? 

8. It need hardly be said to any good bee-keeper 
who has carefully weighed the above points in fa- 
vor of the Heddon hive and system of manage- 
ment, how greatly it reduces in an apiary the lia- 
bility of robbing. Those who have the Heddon 
hives will have no use for any bee-tent, when they 
can so easily find the queen, or can shake out the 
bees from any section when necessary, to examine 


it at leisure under cover. 

In reading this enumeration of benefits to be had 
from Mr. Heddon’'s invention, it might seem tbat, 
if] have not exaggerated them, any one of a num- 
ber of them must be worth, to a person who handles 
many colonies, at least the price of an individual 
right to use his patent. 

I can only say, that I have sought to avoid all 
over-statements, and have, in addition to what I 
could see with my own eyes, questioned at much 
length some who have largely handled the Heddon 
hives, and have been from the beginning familiar 
with every step in the progress of his invention. I 
would, therefore, not be afraid to risk my reputa- 
tion for sound judgment as to the great value of 
the forward step which he has taken, even if I did 
not know that my opinion accords so well with the 
experience of many who have had the opportunity 
to put the hive and system to the test of practical use. 

It is proper that I should say, before closing this 
article, that I have carefully examined the claims 
of the Heddon patent, and the reasons which have 
been thought by some to invalidate them. Neither 
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my acquaintance with the literature of bee-keeping 
nor my familiarity with our patent laws, nor any 
facts which have been alleged against the Heddon 
patent, lead me for a moment to question its validi- 
ty. 

History seems often to repeat itself. In my own 
day, how often it was declared to be enough to in- 
validate the claims of the first person who had in- 
vented a hive, which commended itself at once to 
those most largely engaged in the production of 
honey, to show that some one before me had used 
a frame ina bee-hive! It mattered nothing that I 
never claimed to have been the first to inventa 
movable frame; that my frame and way of using 
it were fully described, and that the few frames 
which antedated mine were of no practical account 
—still the attempt was for many years persisted in 
([ sometimes shudder now at the bare recollection 
of those weary years) to persuade the bee-keeping 
public that my patent was invalid. 

On all sides patents sprung up, using, but not claim- 
ing, the most valuable features of my invention; 
and one bee-paper, having then the largest circula- 
tion, went so far as to accuse me of perjuries, 
which, if committed, ought to have sent me, in my 
old age, to the penitentiary. Thus were the fee)- 
ings of my wife and children outraged: and even 
where no credit was given to such atrocious accu- 
sations, many honest bee-keepers were so misled as 
to believe that they had a perfect right to the free 
use of my movable frames, or were induced to pay 
for infringing patents the money which would have 
provided amply for me and mine. 

{ do not think that the bee-keepers of this country 
will ever suffer a similar outrage to be perpetrated 
either against Mr. Heddon or any other honest in- 
ventor and benefactor. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

Dayton, O. 


I have read your communication over 
very carefully, even the second time, dear 
friend Langstroth; and while reading it | 
could not but admire the eloquence with 
which you present friend Heddon’s claims. 
If we did not know how utterly impossible 
such a thing would be, we might be tempt- 
ed to think he had employed you to adver- 
tise for him. I know, dear friend, that eve- 
ty word of the above comes honestly from 
the bottom of your heart, and is entirely 
unsolicited ; but I do think you greatly over- 
estimate. We have one of the Heddon 
hives in our possession, and are pretty fa- 
miliar with all the points you make. No 
doubt all you say can be done; but I think 
nearly every point can be carried out and 
put in practice without using any hive dif- 
ferent trom that which we have had for 
years. 1 should greatly prefer to pass by 
this whole matter, and let it remain un- 
answered ; but we have permitted you to 
use the pages of GLEANINGs to advertise a 
patent bee-hive, and to advertise the prac- 
tice of selling individual rights. With the 
exception of friend Heddon, I believe that 
almost all the bee-keepers in our land have 
abandoned this matter of individual rights, 
and given it up as not the proper thing to 
do. In fact, you have, by your own writ- 
ings, many times advised against it; and | 
am sure I should do wrong to let this mat- 
ra ppaue as you have left it, without a pro- 

st. 





Years ago you paid us a visit; and during 
that visit I discovered (I thought) that you 
felt uncharitable toward a good many of 
our prominent bee-men. In fact, you felt 
as if the world at large had done you a great 
wrong. IL suggested that perhaps you were 
forgetting God’s promises, and that dwell- 
ing on these things was marring your peace 
of mind, or something to that effect. One 
morning, when you first awoke, I came into 
your room and was greatly rejoiced to hear 
you say you believed | was right, and words 
to the effect that the world was not so very 
bad, after all. You told me you had decid- 
ed to try to forget these things you had 
talked with me about, and not dwell on 
them. You not only made this resolution, 
but you put it in practice, and afterward 
wrote me you had become happier over it 
than you had been for years. I am now 
afraid, dear friend, that you are getting 
back where you were. I will not dispute 
but that a few individuals did you great 
wrong ; but I feel sure it is bad for any one 
to let the idea creep into his mind that the 
world has never given him due credit, or 
that he has never been appreciated or yer. 
erly rewarded. I think I stand where I can 
appreciate and fairly estimate and weigh 
what friend Heddon has done for the bee- 
keeping world ; and I feel perfectly safe in 
saying that itis not just or fair or right or 
best that every one who desires to experi- 
ment with or use these things you have 
mentioned should be compelled to pay Mr. 
Heddon $5.00 for an individual right. If 
they wish to use his arrangements just as 
he has them, let them purchase a sample 
hive. If they want the whole matter ex- 
plained in plain words, let them purchase 
Heddon’s book. At the prices he charges 
for each, there is a good round profit. The 
matter of charging $5.00 for the right to use 
some arrangement of hives and fixtures 
is a bad precedent if nothing more. I would 
not stand side by side and in company with 
the class of men (with a few exceptions) who 
have been in years past taking money for 
individual rights, for all the gold in Califor- 
nia. I have discussed this matter with 
friend [leddon in our private correspond- 
ence for a considerable time, and to consid- 
erable length. I have weighed all his argu- 
ments, und I presume he has weighed all of 
mine. I did not intend to speak in public 
as I have done; but after I consented to re- 
ceive a letter for the pages of G@LEANINGS, 
advocating * individual rights” to such an 
extent as the one above, I do not think it 
would be right for me to do otherwise than 
to give my opi” ion; and, dear friends, it is 
only my opinion ; but L think that opinion is 
unalterable. 

OO 


HONEY-BOARDS. 





A MOST IMPORTANT PART OF A HIVE. 


EFERRING to question 56, which you have 
just sent me, you know that, for years, I was 
almost alone in the advocacy of honey- 
boards, and never failed to try to impress 
my brother bee-keepers with the important 

advantages of their use, whenever opportunity 
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presented itself. I suppose nearly all of your read- 
ers know that I invented the bee-space and break- 
joint arrangements in honey-boards nearly ten 
years ago; and now that it is evident that both of 
these arrangements are not only very valuable, but 
well nigh indispensable, the reason that the claim- 
ers of others’ inventions are not trying to claim 
these features must be because I published them 
s0 long ago,and atatime when they had not yet 
learned the value of honey-boards, but were clam- 
oring against their use,and advising placing the sec- 
tions flatly upon the brood-frames. Weil, now, up 
came the question of a queen-excluding honey- 
Loard, first urged by Bro. D. A. Jones if I am not in 
error (if lam, please correct me), and we at once 
set to work to muke the best honey-boards embrac- 
ing that feature. As I considered either the break- 
joint or bee-space features worth much more than 
the one of queen-excluding, I set about to make 
my honey-board queen-excluding. I tried placing 
the slats so closely together as to admit workers 
and exclude queens, but I soon found that wood 
could not be depended upon; and, worse than all, 
when the slats were placed }, apart, instead of %, 
the bees plugged the narrow spaces full of brace- 
comb. Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, who was the first to 
try the same thing, like myself was compelled to 
give it up. Another experiment was to tack zinc 
Strips, containing a row of queen-excluding open- 
ings over the spaces between the slats of my hon- 
ey-board, and this worked perfectly. It made the 
board strong, and kept an even upper surface. 
Then came the thought of grooving the edges of 
the slats, and sliding strips of zinc into the grooves, 
as the honey-board was nailed up, which was quick- 
er done, and made a neater and far more attractive 
job; and C. E. Boyer, W. Z. H., Dr. Tinker, and my- 
self, all thought of this simple device, without the 
aid of each other; but as Dr. T. was the first to 
publish it to the world, no one opposed this priori- 
ty, nor should they; and on page 203 of this journal 
for 1886, he fully described and gave it to the pub- 
lic, and therefore has precluded himself from get- 
ting any valid patent upon that feature, as intimat- 
ed in arecent number of the C. B. J. 

Uncle Samuel takes freely, but never gives back 
any thing. He is opposed to that, en masse. The 
honey-board made on the Tinker plan is not so 
strong as when the zinc is tacked on the upper sur- 
face of the slats, nor is it so sure to prevent all 
brace-combs from being built between the honey- 
board and the surplus receptacles, because the zinc 
is ', of an inch further away than the general sur- 
face of the honey-board which is just the right dis- 
tance—*%, scant. But forall that, it is the popular 
way to make the combined honey-board, and no 
doubt will be so made, for the trade at least. 

Now for Question No. 56. The best queen-exclud- 
ing honey-board that has yet been devised can be 
made with the full sheet of zinc, and I think ata 
proportionately less cost, when made in large 
quantities. No. 56 mentions * transverse stiffening- 
slats,’’ but seems to forget that these slats will take 
up room in the bee-spaces, and so add greatly to 
the chances for propolizing and crushing bees, as 
to be objectionable. But here we have it. Cuta 
sheet of zinc just the size the honey-board is to be; 
tack around its outer edge a piece of poplar (white- 
wood), 4 by % scant, to form the bee-space. This 
can also be formed with strips of tin, soldered on, 
previously bent in the shape here given, 





Either one will be good, and the wood is ~~~ 
cheapest and handiest to some manu- | 
facturers. Previous to putting on the | 
rim, the sheet zinc should be perforated in such 
manner that one or two rows of openings will come 
directly over the top-bars of the frames below, 
and only unperforated zine will come over the spaces 
between the top-bars below; thus we have embodied 
the break-joint and bee-space functions, and now 
to the most knotty problem of all, the stiffeners. 
Cut two strips of tin, which are each as long as the 
houey-board, and % inch wide, and fold them this 
shape, A, which is a *% triangle, tin on two sides. 
Now solder these strips on to the winder side of the 
honey-board, and in such a position that their 
points will come directly between two top-bars, and 
thus you see they can pinch no bees nor induce 
propolizing, and yet they are full size and full 
strength, and will keep the honey-board as straight, 
and, in fact, it will be much stronger than the com- 
bined wood and metal. “ But,’’ says one, “sup- 
pose the laterally movable frames below should 
not be in regular position at all times; would not 
your tin VY touch a frame and make trouble?” 
Seldom, I think; but with my new hive the positions 
must always be such that perfect harmony of ar- 
rangements shall exist at all times. This device 
will not be patented, for I have all I care for in my 
claim on the honey-board in combination with the 
main features of my new hive. 

I wish to say, before closing, that we have as 
much propolis stored here us in any place I ever 
saw. I find that nearly all bee-keepers make the 
error of thinking that their location is worst of all 
for propolis. JAMES HEDDON. 

Apr. 23, 1888. 

Since the above came to hand we have re- 
ceived the following : 

Friend Root:—Day before yesterday I got to 
thinking about the honey-board I wrote to you 
about, and particularly about the formation of the 
rim, which forms the bee-space and strengthens 
the whole construction, and [ conceived the idea 
of turning up scant { on all sides, and soldering at 
the corners, which would greatly facilitate and 
cheapen construction, and make a stronger and 
better board ; and in order to have the supers ad- 
just nicely on so narrow a surface, make the thing 
4 inch narrower and shorter than the hive, so that 
the edges of the honey-board will retreat from the 
extreme edge of the hive, just ', on all four sides. 
This thin edge will facilitate in quickly adjusting 
the supers without crushing bees. 

One more point: If you can set the dies as you 
choose, set them so that the zine between the two 
rows of perforations will be only half as wide as 
usually left. You see, I want the two rows of open- 
ings closer together. The reason is, | wish to keep 
the outside of the openings from coming quite 50 
near over the spaces between the frames below. 
This is no vital point; but if convenient, why not 
have it just right? JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Apr. 26, 1888. 

I would say to our readers, that the article 
above was suggested by one of the questions 
sent out periodically to our corps of contrib- 
utors. r. Heddon, being one of this num- 
ber, thought best to answer it more fully, 
The question to which he refers has not yet 
appeared in the Question-Box, but it will 
yery soon. In order that our readers may 
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get more clearly before them the point at is- 
sue, we submit the question below: 

QUESTION 56.—Do you think a perforated zine hon- 
ey-board, wood-bound, 80 ax to provide a hee-space 
above and below, properly strengthened through the 
middle by a transverse slat, would answer the purpose 
of an ordinary slatted wood-zine honey-hoard ? 

Now, then, friend Heddon, we are ready 
to deal with Question 56. Yes, we do think 
the best queen-excluding honey-board that 
has been yet devised can be made of full 
sheets of zinc, and not only at proportional- 
ly less cost, but only a little over one half 
the price of slatted wood-zine honey-boards. 
We have made such honeywenaile with a 
bee-space on both sides, for about a year; 
but heretofore we have never considered 
them quite equal to the slatted wood-zinc 


boards. Very recently we have been exper- | 


imenting on different modes of constructing 
them, and we now have a full-sheet zine 
board, wood-bound, ee and with 
sufficient rigidity through the middle, with- 
out stiffening. See engravings and descrip- 
tion elsewhere in this issue. Perhaps we 
should add, that we tried various modes of 
stiffening. If any is required at all, a three- 


cornered slat, point downward, is the best, | 


and that fastened on the under side of the 
zine transversely. You are aware, that, the 
shorter the length of the stick, the greater 
is its strength. Therefore such a stick will 
be stronger crosswise than lengthwise of a 
honey-board. Not only that, but it can rest 
directly on and across the frames. In an 
article elsewhere in this number you will 
see we think it necessary to bave one of our 
honey-boards strengthened through the mid- 
dle, and with wood, in the manner describ- 
ed. You mention strips of tin in the form 
ofa V. We find that such stiffeners, made 
of even the heaviest tin, are very fragile in- 
deed, not even possessing any more rigidity 
than the zinc itself. Your manner of form- 
ing arim around the honey-board is doubt- 
less all right, on the Ileddon hives, or 
on those hives which have no_ beveled 
edge; but in the Simplicity, a bee-space 
must be provided for on both sides; hence 
we use, for a rim, strips of wood a trifle over 
4inch thick. On the inside of each of these 
strips a saw-kerf 3, inch deep is made. A 
sheet of zinc a trifle smaller than the inside 
dimensions of the hive is fitted into each of 
the saw-kerfs of each of the side and end 
pieces. These pieces are then nailed at the 
corners. As to your last suggestion, con- 
tained in the second letter, we suppose such 
a honey-board could be made; but for rea- 
sons just explained, it would not do for 
hives with beveled edges, for it would pro- 
vide for only one bee-space. In regard to 
the setting of the dies, we discuss this else- 


where. 
TE 


Is IT A LOTTERY? 

DR. C. C. MILLER TAKES US TO TASK FOR LNSERT- 
ING AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE AMERICAN 
GARDEN, 

ND now, friend Root, you've put your foot in 
it, sure. Oh! won't you catch it, if some 
one happens to read closely that “ad "’ of 
the American Garden, on page 239? The un- 
relenting enemy of all dishonest transac- 

tions, lending his aid to publish a lottery scheme! 





Now, how much “* hush money” will you give me to 
say nothing about it? A half-dollar, or even a 
quarter, might go a good way with me, and I await 
sealed proposals. 

Triumphantly yours,-- 

Marengo, III. 

Now look here, doctor, | wonder if you 
suppose I am going to take that half-dollar, 
and get into the mire deeper and deeper? 
Ernest and I both felt troubled about that 
offer of the American Garden; but you 
know there are differences of opinion in 
these matters, and the American Garden is a 
great big institution, and they are very nice 
people too. Now, you editors of the Ameri- 
can Garden, will you please answer Dr. 
Miller yourselves, then it will be off from 
my shoulders entirely? I want to say, how- 
ever, that I never like any form of adver- 
tising that gives one of your patrons some 
ee you do not give to others, especial- 
y where chance or *“ happen-so”’ decides 
who is to be the privileged man and who is 
not. 


C. C. MILLER. 





HEADS @F GRAIN 
FROM DIFFERENT FIELDGSs 


THOROUGHLY RIPENED HONEY A CONFECTIONERY. 


N the Canadian Bee Journal of April 18, 
under the head of Our Own Apiary, 
friend Jones gives an incident in regard 
to extra super-ripened honey. As the 
matter will prove to be of considerable 

interest to our readers, we give the item as 
follows : 

At our home we have hada coal-stove burning for 
over two months without interruption, keeping the 
temperature high, consequently very dry. Near 
this stove is a pantry with only a lath and plastered 
wall between. In the pantry wus a large fruit-dish 
containing several pounds of very fine, well-ripened 
honey. The dish had been sitting on the shelf next 
the wall for about a week, and when it was brought 
out the spoon was resting on the top, which was 
tough and had a glassy appearance. When pressed 
with aspoon it seemed like a paper covering. We 
scratched a holein it toascertain the depth, and 
found it to be between one-quarter and one-half an 
inch. When placed on paper it looked like soft wax, 
and one would hardly believe that honey, by a hot 
dry atmosphere, would evaporate its moisture and 
become so thick. We thought this a good popent u- 
nity to test the difference in quality and flavor; 
taking some of the honey from a sixty-pound tin 
and comparing itin texture, color, and flavor with 
this better ripened, it did not seem the same. The 
contents of the tin was specially selected, and we 
considered it as good as could be produced; but 
tests go to prove that the honey in the dish was so 
much superior that any one comparing them would 
not hesitate to give two or three cents a pound more 
for it. Wedo not know how much loss there would 
be in evaporating honey to that extent; but we sup- 
pose the lossto be from ten to twenty per cent. 
We believe this class of honey would find a market 
at a price sufficient to warrant the experiment. It 
would be necessary to place it on very shallow ves- 
sels, and subject it to a very low temperature that 
the color might not be changed. We fancy a room 
properly arranged, with coils of steam-pipes to 
raise the temperature to a desirable height, at the 
same time allowing a currentof air to pass through, 
would soon reduce our ordinary honey to the con- 
sistency of jelly. It could then be placed in tum- 
biers, or any kind of vessel; in fact, paper bags 
could be manufactured of a size and shape suitable 
to hold it, and sold in 5e., 10c., 15e., and 20c. pack- 
ages. It might even be sold by the penny worth, 
which would increase its consumption, 
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HOW TO EMPTY THE HEDDON CRATE. 

1. I should like to learn how to empty the Heddon 
case (old style) without breaking the sections all to 
pieces. 

2. Whatis a dummy in a hive; and how made? 

Dayton, Mo., Apr. 24, 1888. L. M. WAGNER. 

We have never had any experience in re- 
moving sections from the Heddon case. 
Perhaps some one who has experience can 
enlighten you. After contracting the brood- 
nest from ten to six or eight frames there 
will be a space left by those frames which 
have been removed. Before putting on the 
honey-board and the surplus case this space 
should be filled with a division-beard, or 
“dummy, as it is called. A dummy is, 
therefore, something to fill up the space 
previously occupied by frames. Unless this 
space is so filled, the bees are pretty apt to 
build combs in there, even if a thin division- 
board be used to separate the brood-nest 
proper from this vacant space in the hive. 





HOW TO MELT OLD COMBS OFF FROM WIRED 


FRAMES. 

How long do you consider it advisable to keep the 
same brood-frames, built on foundation, in the 
brood-chamber, for brood-rearing, and how can the 
combs be most easily removed from wired frames, 
for melting? M. W. MOE. 

Denver, Col., Apr. 21, 1888. 

Keep the broed-combs just as long as they 
are evenand good. Weshould never destroy 
them simply because they areold. Age does 
not necessarily impair their usefulness ; on 
the contrary, it rather toughens them. 
Combs may le ten or fifteen years, depend- 
ing, of course, on the usage they have had. 
If you have wired combs that are uneven, 
worm-eaten, full of holes, or otherwise unfit 
for use, put them in the solar wax-extractor. 
We know of nothing better to take old 
combs clean off from the wires and leave 
the frame fit for new foundation. We tried 
someold combs in the solar wax-extractor last 
summer. Although old Sol takes his time 
to do it, he charges nothing for his services, 
if we give him any kind of achance. Ifthe 
comb is very old, it may be necessary to lift 
the lid of the extractor, and crowd the co- 
coons out from between the wires witha 
small stick. 


FIGHTING INSECTS. 

I will send a few suggestions for fighting insects. 
For potatoes, walk through the rows, turning the 
leaves with a stick. The eggs will be found in clus- 
ters of from ten to thirty, and are easily destroyed. 

The cabbage butterfly lays her eggs on the out- 
side of the outer leaves. These are more easily 
destroyed than the worms. 

Keep the currants 80 well pruned that every leaf 
can be seen. Watch carefully for any that are per- 
forated. On these you will find the newly hatched 
worms. By destroying a leaf you will destroy 
worms enough to mutilate and render disgusting a 
whole bush. If you look the bushes over three 
times a week your currants will be safe. Of course, 
it is better to catch the parent insect before the 
eggs are laid, if you can. I do not know the moth 
that lays eggs for currant worms. I should be glad 
to learn how to save the bushes from the worm 
that bores through the stalk. L. W. 

Delavan, Wis., May 5, 1888. 





@UR QUESTION - BOX, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 








All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any ramen ambiguity. The question 
or questions should be written seen a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, “For Our Question-Box.”’ 








QUESTION No. 52.—Do reversible frames produce 
the resuits claimed; i. e., when reversed, cause the bees 
to place the honey in the sections? 


I don’t know. 
Not with me. 
I never tried it. 
Not according to my experience. 

PAUL L. VIALLON, 
I know but little about reversible frames. 

O. O. POPPLETON. 
I presume they usually do. I know that some- 

times they don’t. C. C. MILLER. 


GEO. GRIMM. 
H. R. BOARDMAN. 
E. FRANCE. 


Reversible frames for the purpose set forth are 
largely things of the past. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


With a large hive and a small queen 
P. H. ELwoop. 


Not always. 
it will make bad matters worse. 


I can not say from personal experience; but from 
what I have learned, I think they do. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
This is one of the new methods which promised 
more in theory than it has proven in practice. 
L. C. Root. 
I take no stock in reversible frames, and my ex- 
perience does not prove the result claimed for 
them. CHAS. F. MUTH. 


Yes; the bees do not like to leave their. honey 
near the entrance, below the brood, for it is not so 
safe there. DADANT & Son. 


Not always; but ifthe brood-frames are filled to 
the bottom with brood, reversing will doas claimed. 
I-have tried it. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


They do, if reversed at the proper time and under 
the right conditions, all of which have been ex- 
plained in the journals. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


I have valued reversible frames because they 
were filled completely with comb, which was fas- 
tened on all sides, and they, when properly manip- 
ulated, will send reluctant bees into the supers. 

A. J. COOK. 

I had not confidence enough in reversible frames 
to try them. It is tolerably plain, however, that, 
when bees will leave honey in broken comb placed 
outside their door they will not move that inside 
merely on account of its position. They will move 
it when they want the space for brood. 

E. E. HAsty. 

Yes, if done at the right time. Not only this, but 
they more than pay for their extra cost, from the 
fact that with them we can get the frame complete- 
ly filled with comb, leaving no lurking-place for 
bees. 

Friend Root, I hope none of your readers will im- 
agine that my standing firm for reversible frames 
is because I have a patent hive in which they sup- 
pose invertibility to be the main feature. Such is 
not the case. It would be to my interest in dollars 
and cents, if it should prove that inverting is de- 
structive to the brood, because in my divisible 
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brood - chamber I have the only other principle 
which will produce the desirable result sought by 
inversion, and much more perfectly. 
JAMES HEDDON. 

Well, friends, the above replies are a little 
singular—especially when we recollect that, 
not very long ago, this matter of reversing 
frames was talked about, not only all over 
our own country, but in the journals across 
the ocean. and many imagined it was going 
to make quite a revolution in our industry ; 
and now it transpiresthat a great many 0 
our prominent honey-raisers have tried ita 
little, and some not at all; and most of the 
others have dropped it as of no particular 
account. It reminds me of our old friend 
Benedict, at the Ohio State Fair. He was ex- 
hibiting a hive that permitted the frames to 
be used one side up as well as the other. In 
fact, any one of the four sides could be placed 
uppermost, without any difficulty. hen | 
suggested this as a valuable feature in the 
hive, he said he had never tried reversin 
them at all—didn’t want them reversed, an 
wouldn’t have them reversed. Now, another 
peculiarity of humanity comes in here. A 
great many people will finally slip back into 
the old eg even when a new process or 
new method is a good deal better—perhaps 
I should say considerably better, especially 
if the new way requires a little forethought 
and preparation. When combs get broken 
loose in the frames, I very much like the 
idea of placing them upside down, to enable 
the bees to fasten them securely ; but where 
the combs are properly wired, | presume we 
shall seldom have occasion for this. 


QUESTION No. 53.—In localities where white clover 
has been entirely killed out by the drought the t 
summer, and there have been no fall rains to start the 
plant from the seed, what is the prospect for a crop of 
clover honey neat season! 


Bad. DADANT & SON, 
Very poor. Dr. A. B. MASON. 
Unfavorable. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


I should say, very poor. O. O. POPPLETON. 


Very poor indeed, I should say. 
JAMES HEDDON. 
Very poor; with a dry spring, none. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


As you state it, I should say very. poor. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Quite slim, unless there is: basswood or fall flow- 
ers. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Poor, as far as clover honey is concerned. I don’t 

think white clover will blossom much the first year. 
E. FRANCE. 

Pretty poor prospects under those vonditions; 

but you will find that the drought did not entirely 
kill it. GEO. GRIMM. 


My locality is one of those unfortunate ones, and 
my prospects for the coming season are rather 
slim. Butsufavorable spring may help us out con- 
siderably. CHAS. F. MUTH. 


If the following season should be favorable, I 
have no doubt but a new crop Will appear. I have 
never known white clover to fail tostart when the 
season was favorable. L. C. Root. 





I much fear for the crop, so far as the white 
clover is to furnish the nectar in such cases. In 
the autumn of 1886 we had agreat drought here. 
Last season we had almost no white clover. 

A. J. Cook. 

I never knew the clover to fail to come up every 
year, though I have seen it so dry that nearly every 
thing was parched; but I have seen it fail to se- 
crete honey when the ground was a complete mass 
of clover-bloom. PAUL L. VIALLON. 


Prepare for a large crop of clover honey. [t is 
probably not entirely killed out; andif the winter 
and spring are favorable for both clover and bees, 
a smaller number of flowers well filled with honey 
may give you a crop. P. H. ELwoon. 


Bee-keepers are somewhat akin to farmers—their 
crops are frequently “all killed out,’ and yet come 
in heavy enough to glut the market. If last year’s 
clover was actually all dead, it is not likely that 
spring seedlings would bloom enough to give a 
crop of surplus honey. EK. E. HAsty. 


If killed early enough, no seed was formed, and 
the only hope is from seed of previous years that 
has lain dormant. I should think that would be 
limited in amount, and | don’t know whether it 
blooms well the first year it comes from seed. I'd 
give more for the opinion of one good agricultural- 
college botanist than for the opinions of the whole 
batch of us. C. C. MILLER. 

The sum and substance of the above seems 
to be that good yields of honey sometimes 
occur when we do not expect them; and, 
on the other hand, they often fail when we 
do expect them, so many causes affect the 
matter, both favorably and unfavorably. I 
do not think the white-clover bloom will be 
very much less in our locality than it usually 
is. 


QUESTION NO. 54.—Is it profitable to the bee-keeper 
to furnish buckwheat seed free of charge to all farmers 
who promise to sow it within a radius of a mile and a 
half of the apiary? 


I never thought that it was. CHas. F. MuTH. 


Yes, and | much prefer the Japanese variety. 
Dr. A. B. MASON. 
Yes, toa limited extent; probably to the amount 
of three bushels. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Not in this vicinity, as | never saw the bees get 
any honey from it here. Pau L. VIALLON,. 


IT should say yes. | would doit to the extent of 
25 acres for each apiary of 75 colonies. 

E. FRANCE. 

Not in this locality. Not a pound of surplus from 
buckwheat have I received for the past ten years. 
G.M. DOOLITTLE. 

Not on soil like this where buckwheat has no 

honey at all. Where buckwheat has honey it pays 
well. GEO. GRIMM. 

In many localities it would not. I know of no 

way but for each bee-keeper to test his own loca- 
tion. L. C. Roor. 

It would not be, in my locality, as buckwheat 

gives a good yield of honey only two or three years 
out of ten. E. E. HAsty. 


In some localities it might be profitable, but I 
abandoned the plan as unprofitable, after trying it 
several years. H. R. BOARDMAN, 
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1 should say no. Often buckwheat furnishes no 
honey. I should say it would be better for the bee- 
keeper to rent some land and sow for himeelf. 

A. J. COOK. 


We thought so till we made a sale of 28 barrels of 
honey to Thurber & Co., and they made the express 
condition that there should be no buckwheat honey 
in it. DADANT & SON. 


It might one year in three, in our locality. Many 
farmers now sow buckwheat, and we furnish no 
seed; should we begin furnishing the seed free, all 
the farmers who now sow and furnish their own 
seed would call on us for seed. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Previous to the past six or seven years, buck- 
wheat yielded honey largely where I was, and it 
would have paid to do as suggested in the question. 
Since then it has yielded almost no honey at all, 
and it would not bave paid to furnish seed. 

0. O. POPPLETON,. 


No, sir, itis not. Every bit of agitation you stir 
up among your neighbors about the honey-supply 
will cost you $5.00 where you get one, by way of 
their going into the business in your field; and es- 
pecially is this the case if you haven't three or four 
hundred colonies of bees in your apiary. 

JAMES HEDDON. 


In some cases, yes; in some, no. Likely, oftener 
no. Where it is aprofitable crop for grain there 
is usually enough sown; when not profitable for 
grain, does it yicld much honey? 1 should say, if it 
usually yields honey and not enough is otherwise 
sown, it would pay well to furnish seed to make a 
plentiful pasturage for his bees. C. C. MILLER. 


No. Buckwheat is very uncertain in yielding 
honey. Alsike clover is a better honey-plant to in- 
troduce, but I should not buy any seed for my 
neighbors, nor tell them I was anxious to have them 
sow it for its honey-producing qualities. Human 
nature is such that you will usually have more 
buckwheat and alsike about you if you simply rec- 
ommend them on their merits for forage and 
grain. P. H. ELWoop. 


I think it profitable for us to furnish 
buckwheat and alsike clover, more especial- 
ly the former, to keep the bees out of mis- 
chief, and to counteract robbing. It is worth 
something to me to see all hands pile out in 
the morning in great droves, in the direc- 
tion of some farmer to whom I have fur- 
nished buckwheat free of charge. It is true 
here, as well as with others, that we seldom 
get very much honey from buckwheat; but 
there are very few seasons, however, when 
the bees do not work on it in great numbers 
in the forenoon, and evidently do their best 
to make a success. Whatever pleases the 
bees pleases me; therefore I think I should 
continue to furnish buckwheat. Prof. Cook 
thinks that the bee-keeper should rent some 
land, and raise it himself. This will do, 

roviding he is sure of getting a good price 
or his grain—such prices, for instance, as 
we often get for the Japanese, and are like- 
ly to get. But I would much rather furnish 
the farmers with grain than to rent land, 
sow the seed, and then sell my crop for 60 
and 75 cents a bushel, I have tried both 
ways. 





Nowss AND QUERIES 


SPRINKLING OF ITALIAN BLOOD. 

SEE you quoted in the Indiana Farmer as say- 
ing that a very little sprinkling of Italian blood 
would almost banish the bee moth. AsI am 
unacquainted with this remedy, I should like to 
know what Italian blood is—what it costs, and 

how to apply it. J. B. 


(The letter above will prove to bea little amus- 
ing. We must beg our friend’s pardon for making 
our language ambiguous—so much s0 that he even 
got the idea that the remedy called “ Italian blood”’ 
is administered in the form of a spray. When we 
used the term “sprinkling of Italian blood” we 
meant the crossing of a new race of bees with the 
common bees, just as we oe that a certain fowl 
having a few feathers of a Brahma has a sprink- 
ling of Brahma blood; or that a certain cow has a 
sprinkling of Jersey blood. To make our meaning 
portomsy plain, we will tell our correspondent that, 
f he desires to get rid of the moth worms in his 
hives, he should kill the black queens and introduce 
Italian queens. ] 





BEES ON SHARES. 
I have changed locality, but still have bees. What 
is the usual way of farming bees on the shares? 
Orbisonia, Pa., April 26, 1888. J. W. OLEWINE. 


[We do not recommend keeping bees on shares. 
If you do, you should have one-third of the hone 
or a fourth of the honey and increase. Some thin 
it about right to share all profits alike. This ques- 
tion, or, rather, a similiar one, is propounded to our 
corps of contributors to the Question-Box depart- 
ment, and will appear in a month or so.] 


LIZZIE COTTON. 

I much dislike your apologetic remarks about 
Lizzie Cotton. In my view it is mistaken charity. 
She is not trying to do any better, any more thana 
thief is doing better who steals less this year than 
last because the danger of detection is greater. 

C.C. MILLER. 

Marengo, McHenry Co., Ill., April 18, 1888. 


HOW LONG COMBS WILL LAST. 

A bee-keeping neighbor says that, after bees have 
used brood comb two years, it is necessary to cut 
itfrom the frames and give them newcomb. Is 
that truc? L. A. DUGGAN. 

Cuthbert, Ga., Apr. 12, 1888. 

Your neighbor is mistaken, friend D. Combs 
will last from 3 to l5 years. In fact, reports have 
been given of combs which have been in use for 
over years. It depends upon the amount of 
usage they have had, and whether wired or not.] 


AFTER A CONFINEMENT OF 161 DAYS. 

I put my bees on summer stands April 21st, after 
a confinement of 161 days. They came out strong 
and in good condition; 16 colonies consumed an 
average of 14% lbs. per colony. I think the picture 
of Mrs. Heater’s exhibit at the Nebraska State Fair 
should be put in the next edition of the A BC, op- 
posite Mrs. Culp’s, so we can show our friends what 
women can do. FRANK DURAND. 

Esdaile, Pierce Co., Wis., Apr. 27, 1888. 


DRY APRIL IN ILLINOIS. 

This month has been aq very coo] one. While the 
ash-leaved maples were blooming, ice the thickness 
of window glass formed at night. The last freezing 
was the night of the 25th. It is quite warm now, 
and fruit-bloom, what little there is, is just opening. 
Fruit-trees are almost all dead, killed by drought 
and severe winters; only now and then a cherry, 
where there used to be dozens, and a few crab- 
apples. No peach-bloom. I have not seen any 
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white clover. This April is the driest one I remem- 
ber. ‘‘ What will the harvest be?” 
Peoria, Ill., April 30, 1888. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


I should like to know if the carriage on your 
saw-table slides, or is it stationary? 

Birdsall, N. Y. O. E. BURDEN. 

(The carriage to our cross-cut saw-table slides, or, 
rather, rides, upon wheels, the latter running upon 
three tracks. On page 136 of the A BC book you 
will find further particulars in regard toit. On our 
aT. saw-table, the figure 4 slides upon an iron 
track. ” 


PAINTING HIVES. 

Have you had any experience in painting bee- 
hives with bees in them? Would there be any bad 
results? W. H. MCDOUGAL. 

Sugar Grove, Pa., Apr. 2, 1888. 

{In fair weather you can paint your hives with 
bees in them just as well as not. When our hives 
need a fresh coat of paint we put it on in the fall or 
during that time of year when the bee-keeper has 
the most time, und the weather is suitable.] 


ACID IN SUGAR SYRUP. 

Will you please inform me what acid is used in 
sugar syrup to hold in solution, or keep from be- 
coming candied, for the purpose of bee-feeding? 

Abingdon, Ill., March 26, 1888, J. W. BAYs. 

{| Tartaric acid is generally used in maxing syrup 
for bees, when it is necessary to use acid. inegar 
is sometimes used. As for ourselves, we have not 
found it necessary to add any thing to the syrup. 
Many bee-keepers, however, recommend it—espe- 
cially Dr. Miller.] 


GRANULATED SUGAR AND SAP. 

How will sap from sugar-trees do to mix with 
granulated sugar, to make syrup to feed to bees in 
spring? WILLIAM T. LEWIS. 

Utica, Iil., March 30, 1888. 

{Friend L., the sap is all right, so far as it goes, 
but it contains so little sweet that I do not think 
you would be able to perceive the difference—that 
is, to any extent, between using sap and water. 
Sap alone, given to bees, fresh from the tree, is 
somewhat of a stimulant—that is, a little better 
than feeding them water. If you are interested in 
this matter, you had better read our little book, 
**Mr. Merrybanks and his Neighbor.’’] 


WHERE IS THE BEST PLACE TO START AN APIARY? 
How do bees do in Southeastern Virginia, on the 
James River? Alsoin Central Mississippi? I kept 
bees in Wisconsin, but the winters were too hard 
for success. I am going where I can put my time to 
that industry. J.T. KENNEDY. 
Alexandria, Hanson Co., Dak., March 28, 1888. 


[Friend K., it is very difficult indeed for us to 
give any intelligent answer to such questions as 
yours. Your better way is to write to some bee- 
man in the localities you mention; or by going 
over the back numbers of GLEANINGS you will find 
reports, more or less, from almost every State. If 
you will read the articles from Dr. O. M. Blanton, of 
Greenville, Miss., you can form a good idea of his 
locality.] 

BAD SPACING. 

My bees tie the frames all together. What is the 
cause, and what the prevention? How far apart 
ought the frames to be? How often does a queen 
mate? C. M. FARRAR. 

Confidence, W. Va., Apr. 27, 1888. 

(Why, friend F., I should judge that your combs 
were badly spaced. They should be 1% inches from 
center to center. If you can not get them together 
as close as this, shave them down so that they will. 
One-and-one-half-inch spacing will do very well; 
but for general purposes, 1°, is a little better ; and 
this spacing is preferred by the majority of bee- 


lifetime. There has been some speculation to the 
effect that the queen does sometimes take a second 
wedding-flight ; but no very positive proof has ever 
been produced to substantiate it.] 














' 


Every boy or girl, under 15 years of age, who writes a let- 
ter for this department, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, will receive 
one of David Cook’s excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
maar = these books contain the same matter that you find in 
Sun school books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have 
had one or more one mh us the names that we may not 
send the femme twice. e have now in stock six different 
books, as follows; viz.: Sheer Off, Silver Keys, The Giant-Kill- 
er; or, The Roby Family, Rescued from Egypt, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. We have also Our 
Homes, Part I.,and Our Homes, Part II. Besides the above 
boo! se bea may have a photograph of our old house apiary, 
and a photograph of our own apiary, both taken a great many 
years ago. Inthe former is a picture of Novice, Blne Eyes, 
and Caddy, and a glimpse of Ernest. We have also some pret- 
ty little colored pictures of birds, fruits, flowers, ete., suitable 
for framing. ‘ou can have your choice of any one of the 
above — or books for every letter that eives us some 
valuable piece of information. 








CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 





A LITTLE STORY FROM UNCLE AMOS, 
WITH A PICTURE. 

GOOD mane age ago there was a 
man who had loved himself better 
than he had loved God. You know, 
my little friends, that the Bible says 
that we should love God before every 

thing else. I do not know whether this man 
knew about that text then or not; but if he 
did, he was too fond of having his own way, 
and going ahead with his plans, to care very 
much about it. Yesterday we were plant- 
ing some ap ee oe out in the garden. 
After we got the plants set in the furrow all 
nice, where they ought to be, we took old 
Charlie (that is one of our big horses) with 
the cultivator, to throw the dirt back into 
the furrow, back up against the raspberries. 
Now, in order to do this just right, we want- 
ed Charlie to walk on top of the furrow, in- 
stead of down inthe furrow. Well, Charlie 
is a very intelligent horse. He understands 
how to domost work almost as well as some 
boys do. But the ground was very soft, and 
it bothered him to walk on top of the soft 
ground, so he kept getting over into the 
raspberries, or else getting over into the 
furrow on the other side. He knew what 
we wanted, but was contrary, and he did 
not like to work where we wanted him to. 
Every little while he wouid try to step down 
where it was easier walking, and then he 
made mischief. If the man who had hold 
of the cultivator would “ holler” at him, 
and say, ‘‘Get up, there!’’ he would get 
pe up where we wanted him, but he stay- 
ed there only alittle while. Did you ever 
see boys and girls who were contrary? They 
knew what was wanted of them, and what 
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den. Well, this man I want to tell you 
about was a good deal like such children, 
and like old Charlie; but he was a man 
grown up.and we expect more of a man 
than we do of ahorse or even of a little 
child. The bible says God created man in 
his own image. That means that he gave 
him reason and sense, and ability to com- 
prehend. This man knew all this perfectly 
well; but his inclinations were so strong in 
certain directions, and he was so stubborn 
and contrary, that he did not pay much at- 
tention to anybody or any thing unless he 
happened to feel like it. His father and 
eether talked to him about staying away 
from meeting, and doing things he ought 
not todo; and his brothers and sisters talk- 
ed to him. Some of them who were a good 


THE MAN WHO WAS CONTRARY, AND THE 
MESSENGER GOD SENT. 


way off wrote him kind letters; but he still | 


persisted in doing as he pleased. When he 
was a boy, I believe he used to be truthful, 
as arule; but when he got into this con- 


trary and stubborn spirit, he began to learn | 
to be untruthful, and to try to deceive his | 
father and mother and brothers and sisters. , 


When they told him he ought to be a Chris- 
tian and a good man he even tried to make 
it appear that he was a Christian and that he 
was « good man and meant to do right ; but 


he didn’t for all that ; and if he had kept on | 


in the way he was going, the probabilities 
are he would have been by this time a terri- 
bly bad man. God, also, often spoke to him. 
through the voice of conscience; and finally, 


Ld 
as a last appeal, as it were, God sent a little 
messenger to him to plead with him. 
Would you like to see that little messenger? 
Well, right below, while I am ‘writing, is a 
picture of her and a picture of the man. 
The messenger was a little blue-eyed girl- 
baby; and almost as soon as this man began 
to get acquainted with her, he began to feel 
the influence of those appealing blue eyes. 
He used to play with his girl-baby a great 
deal; and long before she learned to walk, 
he wouRkl take hold of her little hands and 
say, ‘‘ Now, then, ’way up high! Papa’s 
baby.”” Mamma used to remonstrate some- 
times, and tell him her little feet were hard- 
ly stout enough to stand ‘‘’way up high ” on 
them just yet. But she was stout and 
strong,and loved her papa; and she was 
very ambitious to show off her strength and 
intelligence. Well, papa taught the baby to 
straighten up on his knees, ‘* way up high,” 
and the baby taught poor papa to come 
‘“’way up high” in another way. Her 
childish face rebuked his selfish and unkind 
spirit; and when she was not very much 
older than she looks there in the picture, 
this man, who had so many years been tend- 
ing toward an attitude of heart that fears 
not God nor man, changed over. Some way 
all at once he got a glimpse of himself just 
as he was. I do not suppose that anybody 
will ever know how bad that man felt, nor 
how hard he cried when alone by himself, to 
think how ungrateful and wicked he had 
been. He stopped doing every thing that 
was bad that he knew of, and stopped being 
contrary. He went to meeting and to Sun- 
day-school, and saw all the children there. 
He listened to the little hymns that they 
sang ; and through the influences of the lit- 
tle girl at home—yes, and his other children 
—he became a good deal like a child him- 
self. Iam afraid he does not always stay 
just as childlike as he was during those 
days, but he tries hard, I am sure; and he 
prays to God every day for help, that he 
may be, through all his life, like a little 
child; for the Bible says, you know, that *‘ of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” And this 
is the end of the story from Uncle Amos. 














JUVENILE L:ETTER-Box. 
REPORTS ON THE SOURCES AND COLOR OF 
POLLEN. 

We have to thank our young friends for 
so generously responding in regard to the 
sources and color of pollen. We feel sure 
that they have gotten together in a short 
compass considerable valuable information 
on the subject. Even the older folks may 
learn something they did not know before ; 
but there may be some mistakes, gre: 
as to the real color of pollen. If so, our 
friend Doolittle, who wrote on this subject 
on page 205, is fully competent to correct. 


POLLEN FROM SOFT MAPLE AND WATER-ELM, 
Our bees began to gather pollen March 30, from 
| the soft maple. The color is green; and two days 
| later, yellow pollen from the water-elm. 

Ballstown, Ind., Apr. 2, 1888. ELMER DAVIS. 
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POLLEN FROM THE ELM. 
The bees brought in pollen to-day for the first. It 
was of a light yellow color, and came from the elm. 
Manchester, N. Y., Apr. 2, 1888. PERRY BRIGGS. 


DARK POLLEN FROM THE ELM. 

Our bees brought in the first pollen Mar. 31. 
They got it from elm and maple. The first is a dark 
yellow. The second is yellowish red. My papa has 
73 colonies of bees. J wrote this letter myself. 

AMOS GRISSO, age 8. 

New Carlisle, O., Apr. 1, 1888. 











POLLEN FROM THE CALLA LILY. 

My brother, 7 years old, and myself, 9 years old, 
saw yesterday pa’s bees get pollen from our calla 
lily. It was outdoors, and the bees flew and buzzed 
and shook their wings, and acted so cager that the 
tlowers were full of bees. They carried the small 
white pollen grains on their legs into their hives. 
They stayed on the blossoms after the pollen seem- 
ed to be all gone. Roy C. GERE. 

E. Springfield, Erie Co., Pa., Apr. 2, 1888. 





POLLEN OF DIFFERENT COLORS FROM THE MAPLE, 
AND AN EXPLANATION, 

As this is a warm day, I went out into the apiary 
for the purpose of watching the bees to see if they 
were carrying in pollen. Sure enough, there they 
were, just rolling itin. I got down in front of one 
of the hives to examine the pollen, and found it was 
yellow. I watched their course, which was direct- 
ed toward a maple-tree that stood in the road, by 
the fence; then I got up on the top of the fence and 
caught one of the bees that was on the maple, and 
found it to be the same pollen that the bees were 
earrying in. They have not commenced carrying 
in from the elm yet. JIDWARD QUINBY. 

identon, Ohio, March 31, 1888. 


Very good, Edward. If you keep on in- 
vestigating in just the way you have men- 
tioned, you may be some time as great a 
bee-man as your illustrious namesake, fa- 
ther Quinby. You have proved conclusively 
that the pollen from maple is yellow; but 
our next friend gives equal proof that the 
maple also yields white pollen. I will offer 
as an explanation, that there are not only 
different kinds of maples, but the same kind 
of maple has flowers of different colors. In 
planting our basswood orchard we noticed 
some of the little basswoods were red and 
some were yellow. The buds show in a 
marked manner this peculiarity. It is not 
only maples and basswood that are thus 
variously colored ; but in the garden we see 
tomatoes and peppers red and yellow, while 
the general peculiarities of the fruit are ex- 
actly the same in other respects; and, if I 
am correct, we sometimes have soft maples 
that give us pink pollen. 


WHITE POLLEN, AND WHERE IS IT FROM? 

Yesterday 29 of our colonies brought in the first 
pollen, but not a great deal, because it was too cold 
tor them to fly very much. To-day they flew very 
nice and strong, and brought in a good deal of pol- 
len. I then went downin the swamp, and saw where 
they got the pollen. I saw some huckle clusters 
that were out; also some alders, and the bees work- 
ed at them nicely, so 1 thought I would go home. 
When I got there [ went to the bee-hives and there 
I saw that the bees brought in two kinds of pollen. 





One kind was yellow, which they got from the huckle 
andalder. The other kind was white-looking pollen. 
Then I wondered where they got that kind of pollen. 
I then caught a bee by the wing, and took some of 
the pollen from its legs, and ate it. I found that 
this pollen was very sweet, and so! thought they 
must get that from the soft maple, so I had to go in 
the woods again, and there I found a middle-sized 
maple-tree. I looked at every little limb, and every 
bud was outin blossom. I took off some branches, 
and brought them along home, and showed them to 
my pa, and he said, ‘‘Ah! that is very nice at this 
time of year. Did you see some bees on these blos- 
soms?” 

“ Yes,” I said, *“* bees with the same kind of white 
pollen they brought home.” 

He said, “Well, there is just where they get it, be- 
cause it is sweet.”’ MICHAEL PARIDON. 

New Portage, Summit Co., O., March 31, 1888. 





POLLEN FROM SAWDUST. 

On the 3d of April our bees carried in their first 
pollen, which was from sawdust. I could not be- 
lieve the bees got pollen from it, so I went tow 
sawmill near by and saw lots of bees loading pol- 
len and carrying it away. They work on sawdust 
better when it is wet than dry. The pollen from 
sawdust was fine, and a little sweet. The color is a 
light brown, On the 4th of April our bees carried 
in their first pollen from wild flowers. It was very 
yellow. Our bees have carried in some honey. 
The first was quite bitter; but yesterday (the 9th) 
pa looked at the bees and said the honey was sweet. 
I do not know what the bitter honey was from. 
Skunk cabbage isin blossom, and | think the bees 
are working on it. Pa commenced bee-keeping 
four years ago this spring, witb one swarm, and 
now has 29 swarms and 3 nuclei. 

BERTIE SPITLER, age 13. 

Mosiertown, Pa., Apr. 10, 1888. 


Thank you, Bertie. You say the pollen 
from sawdust is a little sweet. I have no- 
ticed this, and felt a good deal surprised, es- 
pecially as the sawdust had no sweet taste 
at all before it was gathered by the bees, 
and | decided at the time that the bees car- 
ried honey from their hives to mix with saw- 
dust so as to make a sort of dough that they 
can pad up into little biscuits, to put on 
their little legs. Wheat and rye flour, after 
being padded up on their legs, and carried 
to their hives, has quite a sweetish bee- 
bread taste that it did not have before. We 
do not know just how the sawdust helps 
them, but when no pollen is to be had from 
the flowers, it no doubt supplies them with 
something they need, but can not get from 
honey alone. 


FACTS FROM A LITTLE GIRL, ON COTTON-GROWING. 

We plant cotton-seed here in April and May; 
chop it toastand 16to 18 inches apart, with hoes, 
when it is two or three inches high; then it is to be 
plowed and kept clean till it grows and blooms, and 
the bolls form and mature. This is usually in 
August. We plantin drills three feet apart. Its 
branches meet in the rows. It grows between three 
and four feet high, and bolls scatter along on the 
branches, ranging from fifty to one hundred toa 
stalk. The bloom is something like the hollyhock. 
It opens white, shuts up, and turns red, one day 
each. This bloom is where the yellow-banded Italians 
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get our cotton honey. The average picking is 200 
lbs. aday. It takes about 1500 lbs. in the seed to 
make a bale (500 Ibs. lint). MAGGIE DILLEHAY. 

Milford, Ellis Co., Tex., Dec. 24, 1887. 

Thank you, Maggie. You have given us 
quite a history of the cotton-plant, in a few 
words. It is the more interesting to me, be- 
cause I was so much puzzled, as you may 
remember, when I saw the dry cotton-stalks 
during the last of February, when I went to 
the exposition at New Orleans. 

A SEVERE STINGING. 

My pa keeps bees. The very first swarm came 
outon the 4th of June, 1887, and pa was not at 
home. As ma went to hive them they flew on her 
like a set of yellow-jackets, and stung her all over 
her head and hands. They would not leave her un- 
til we dashed a couple of pails of water over her. 
It made her so sick that we thought she would die, 
and we sent for the neighbors. It acted just likea 
rattlesnake bite. We could not get any thing to 
help her until she drank sweet cream. We sent for 
the doctor. He gave her some aqua ammonia to 
put on where she was stung, and some powders to 
take. He suid she would not have lived until he 
got here if it were not for the sweet cream she 
drank. GEORGIANA HOKE, age II. 

Elkhart, Ind. 

My young friend, I am sorry to tell you 
that the matter of remedies for bee-stings is 
involved in a great deal of uncertainty. 
May be the sweetcream your mother drank 
did her some good, and, on the other hand, 
who can say she would not have recovered 
without any thing, just the same? Very 
likely the cold water thrown on her had the 
effect of allaying the fever, and perhaps 
reviving her. We have tested every reme- 
dy tor bee-stings that has come up, until we 
are well satisfied they have ‘no effect what- 
ever. This refers to single stings. Where 
ua person is stung a great many times, as in 
the case above, throwing on cold water or 
wet sheets may help the patient in the way 
I have indicated. 





A WHOLE FAMILY OF BEE-KEEPERS. 

Dear sir 1 tke pen in hand to let you now that 
papa bas bees and my brother has bees and gran- 
papa has bees and uncle will bas bees and uncle 
Eaber has bees and Isaac W has bees and uncle An- 
son has bees and pierce hus bees and Hariet Smith 
has bees and I believe I Will Close for this time 
from the hands of ARTMECHIA FLUHARTY. 

Well, well, my young friend, Il am glad 
that you have so large a family of bee-keep- 
ers. We have inserted your letter entire, 
just as you wrote it. Perhaps after seeing 
it in print you can see where you might 
have ware at itsome. You begin by say- 
ing,‘‘ I take pen in hand to let you now,” 
etc. As your letter was written with ink, 
we presume it was, of course, written with 
«& pen, so you see it does not give us any in- 
formation by telling us about it at the start. 
Further on, you say that * papa has bees, 
and my brother has bees,” and so on 
throughout the letter. “‘ Has bees and” 
might have been used only once. You did 
not tell us where you live, and so we could 
not send you any little book. Now, my lit- 


tle friend, I do not want to complain; we 





simply want to poiht out: these things, that 
you and lots of the other little folks may be 
more careful. By the way;you addressed 
the letter ‘* Medney, O.,”° in consequence of 
which it took a good while for it to reach us. 


THE BLUEBERRY. 

Mr. Root:—Please tell us something about blue- 
berry-plants.. Are they grown for any thing in par- 
ticular? Are the ones that grow on the mountains 
the same? Is there much sale for them? How 
much are they worth per 1000? A JUVENILE. 


Friend Juvenile, | am sorry to tell you 
that most if not all of the attempts at grow- 
ing the blueberry under cultivation have 
failed. A man by the name of Staples has 
been for years swindling people by pretend- 
ing he had plants that would grow under 
cultivation. After receiving the money he 
simply sent dry sticks; and after he was 
published he started out under another 
name; but our agricultural papers have so 
thoroughly ventilated him I guess his busi- 
ness is pretty well done up. I believe the 
general decision is, that the blueberry be- 
haves obstinately under cultivation; at least 
it does in most soils. If somebody can tell 
us where there is half an acre or more under 
cultivation, and bearing good crops of ber- 
ries, I should like to know it. 


THE BEE. 
The little busy bee, 
It carries loads so large; 
It never once complains, 
And never makes a charge. 


The little bee, it is so clever! 
It works from dawn till dark; 
They always choose good weather, 
And know just when to start. 


It gathers honey all the day, 
Although the sun beats hot; 
It stores away its honey, 
And then awaits its lot. 


And this, I'm sad to say, 
Is very bad indeed; 

For there is some one watching 
To do some crue! deed. 


The apiarian waits 
Till they have filled their combs, 
Then he gets the extractor out, 
And desolates their homes. 


Then why should not we 
Take a lesson from the bee? 

Improve the time which God has given, 
Precious to you and me? 


Paw Paw, W. Va. CLARA STREBY. 


Thank you, friend Clara. If you wrote 
these lines,and I guess you did, you have 
done very well indeed — rather better, 
think, than the average poetry that is sent 
in. Wehave to be a little careful about ac- 
cepting poetry from little folks, sometimes, 
because there are so many nice little poems 
on the bee in books, and it is a very easy 
matter to copy them off. I donot mean to 
say the little folks are dishonest, for they do 
not realize, sometimes, I think, what they 
are doing. 
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@UR HOMES. 


Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.—MArTT. 5: 8. 

N our last talk I promised to consider the 
letter from friend Lighty ; before I got 
around to it, however, I found the fol- 
lowing letter on my table, written b 
our stenographer and proof-reader. It 

is in a little different line from what I had 
proposed to talk in; but inasmuch as it 
gives some very important facts that are 
new to me, L have thought best to give it: 
Mr. L. W. Lianty—Dear Sir and Friend :— 

In last GLEANINGS there appears a letter from 
you, in reply to which please permit me to ask you 
a few questions, for I fear I do not understand you. 
You say, “ Our jails are filled with Christians.’’ On 
which side of the jail walls were they first known to 
be Christians? How many of them can produce a 
record from # church, proving them to have been 
always known as active and influential in religious 
work? How many of them taught in Sunday- 
school? How many years? Would not every one 
of the 300,000 prisoners in the U.S. have said amen 
to your defense of Ingersollism just before the com- 
mission of the crime? Is there no difference be- 
tween a man who professes Christ, in order to gain 
confidence, and a man who puts on Christ as the 
highest type of humanity? What teaching of Christ 
is contrary to the law of our land? If a law be 
passed in Pennsylvania, plainly contrary to Christi- 
anity, would it not be declared unconstitutiona!? 
Is not the gospel of Cbrist the common law of Penn- 
sylvania? Do not hypocrites always espouse the 
best cause? Did you ever know of a man to pretend 
to believe in Tngersoll, in order to deceive people? 
Did not Christ himself make a distinction between 
the sheep and goats? 

Infidels always speak of Ingersoll’s family as be- 
ing an “honor,” ete. Why not take a fresh case? 
I know infidels here, and they are very nice folks. 
They like infidelity, but yet conform to the ordinary 
requirements of civilized life, and so the mere mat- 
ter of creed is not thought of. 

Washington says there can be no permanent gov- 
ernment without morality, and he says he has no 
confidence in that morality which is not based on 
religion. Not one of our presidents was on your 
side of this question. True, some were not what I 
call orthodox; but Washington, Adams, Lincoln, 
Grant, Arthur, and Garfield were, and Hayes and 
Cleveland are, I think, governed by Christ’s gospel. 
The names of great men who have blessed the 
world and the church would fill volumes, as you 
well know. Men may claim that they owe nothing 
to the sun in point of health; but as long as they 
can not get away from it, I must regard their claim 
“as mere rant. Men who have aways lived amid 
Shristian surroundings may make sport of the 
blood of their would-be Redeemer, but they owe to 
him the blessings of civilization for all that. 

Outside of Christendom, a hospital was never 
erected, nor an asylum for the insane, deaf, dumb, 
idiotic, ete. Turkey knows nothing of them, except 
as borrowed. By the way, what is the general con- 
dition of woman in non-Christian countries? 

Friend Lighty, did you ever know of a religious 
paper to be on file in a saloon? Doesn't the Police 
Gazette, and papers of that kind (all opposed to 
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Christianity) always lie (in two senses) in plain sight 
in these ante-rooms Of death? What was the effect 
of thé gospel on the “‘Wickedest Man in New York” 
and his class in 1868? The gospel went through 
those dance-houses like fire; the buildings were 
torn down, and fine iron blocks were erected in 
their stead. I heard some of those sermons from 
W.H. Boole: I saw those dreadful women bow to 
Christ; I saw the old buildings come down, and 
I saw the new ones go up —and all in apite of 
the opposers of the gospel. Offset this, if you can, 
by showing me where a perfect Christian society 
has been infinitely improved by the introduction of 
Ingersoll’s blasphemous sophistry and deceptive 
arguments. 

“Who but Christians swing on the gallows?” 
Much obliged for calling our attention to the fact 
that crime and infidelity cause a man to call on an 
insulted Savior when he can no longer live in sin. 
Yes, a hemp rope has a wonderful effect in causing 
men to do what they have long neglected todo. I 
know that untold numbers of Christians have suf- 
fered death at the hands of the pope and other ty- 
rants; but I have never heard that any of them, 
wher burning, renounced Christ and called on the 
Ingersollism of their day for help. 

On whom will you call, brother Lighty, when you 
feel your feet slipping over the brink? “If the 
righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the sinner 
and the ungodly appear?”’ Your friend, 

GLEANINGS Office, May, 1888. W. P. Roor. 


Friend Lighty was moved to write as he 
did, I believe, because I said | hoped the 
man Mrs. Chaddock told us of, who was so 
unkind to his wife. was not a professing 
Christian. At the time, I did not think of 
casting any reflections on anybody, nor any 
class of people. The reason why | hoped he 
was not.a professing Christian was, because 
I should be sorry to know that anybody, be- 
having as he did, should dishonor Christ 
Jesus by professing to be his follower. Then 
follows the assertion. that our prisons and 

nitentiaries are filled with Christians. 

riend Lighty, did you not forget that I 
have for years been visiting the inmates of 
our county jail? and I presume the men | 
meet there will average very fairly with the 
inmates of our jails and prisons, the United 
States over. It is true, l have met some in 
jail who called themselves Christians; but 
not one, Il am sure, who was a member of 
any church in a m5 standing at the time 
of his’ arrest. One brother said he was a 
member of the church of England. Some 
questioning, however, revealed the fact that 
he had never united with any church. He 
was baptized when an infant, and never 
When 
the character of Christ was presented to 
him fairly and plainly, he rejected the teach- 
ings of Jesus at once. Another man who 
was in jail for selling intoxicating liquors 
was called by his comrades a,‘‘ new con- 
vert.”” He had been a new convert only 
two years before; but, contrary to his 
wife’s wishes, and the wishes of his friends 
and of his church, he rented a hotel with a 
bar in it. When I suggested to him that he 
must have abandoned his Savior before he 
took to selling liquors, he frankly admitted 
that such was the case. And so it has been 
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all the way through. Christ goes out of the 
human heart about the time, or a little be- 
fore, Satan comes in. Is it not so, friend 
Lighty? Light and darkness can not well 
exist at once in the same place. ‘“ Ye can 
not serve God and mammon.” Jesus himself 
has told us. Ninety-five per cent of all who 
have been imprisoned in our county jail 
have got there, either directly or indirectly, 
through intoxicating drinks. Now, whena 
professor of religion decides to drink intoxi- 
eants because he has a craving for them, 
his religion goes out of his heart as the for- 
bidden beverage goes down his throat. I do 
not know but that some religious denomina- 
tions hold the doctrine that a man who is 
once thoroughly converted is never lost. J 
think he is lost just as soon as he decides to 
let the appetite for drink, or, if you choose, 
appetite for sin of any kind, take rule in- 
stead of Christ Jesus. More of this further 
on. 

Some years ago! told you of a couple of 
young men who, while in our county jail, 
accepted Christ. One of them united with 
one of our Medina churches afterward. His 
love of drink, however, drew him into a sa- 
loon, and the saloon-keeper chuckled over 
the idea of helping him to break his pledge 
and dishonor his Savior. Some time after- 
ward this same saloon-keeper was brought 
into the jail. and I became acquainted with 
him. He objected to my reading the Bible 
tohim. He finally jumped up and said he 
could not sit still and hear me read such 
foolishness as, ** Love your enemies ;”’ “ Do 
good to those who hate you,” ete. Finally 
he said: 

“Mr. Root, if I listen to you while you 
read your book, will you afterward listen 
to me while I read some passages from 
mine?” 

I consented. Now, brother Lighty, what 
book do you suppose he brought forward to 
real tome? Why, it was the Police Gazette, 
of course. When we put saloon-keepers in 
jail, their friends always bring the Police 
(razette to console their lonely hours. The 
pessages that he selected for my particular 

snefit were accounts of different ministers 
who had fallen from grace and broken the 
seventh commandment, as you say. The 
Police Gazette gave their pictures, and re- 
joiced over the opportunity with words, as 
aml as I can recollect, something like 

lis : 
* Here is another one of your pretty Ministers.” 

This was a head-line. Then they went on 
to give the details. Why does the Police Ga- 
zette hunt up cases of this kind, and take 
such great pains to make the most of them? 
Why are they so hostile and bitter toward 
ministers of the gospel? Is it because they 
love the little text at the head of this talk? 
Is the Police Guzette a friend of purity at all? 
Friend L., it is not possible that you wish to 
stand or be placed in company with saloon- 
keepers, or even with the readers of the 
Police Gazette. Why do saloon-keepers at 
large dread and hate Christians? Because 
Christians and Christian ministers are their 
greatest foes—that is, they are foes to their 
business. The saloon-keepers and Police 
Cazette folks are all opposed to purity, while 





our ministers, our. churches, and our Sun- 
day-schools are recognized asa class who 
are hungering and thirsting after rightedus- 
ness. 

The greatest objection that has been 
raised against Christianity is, that it only 
makes hypocrites. There may be a degree 
of consistency in saying that Christians 
claim too much, or promise too much. They 
publicly declare their purpose in life is to be 
pure in heart and honest in deed. After 
having assumed such a responsibility, and 
made such afpublic profession, I agree with 
you that they ought to be very careful. If 
they do not live up to what they profess, it is 
a sad, sad reflection, not only on the Christian 
religion, but on humanity at large. Are we 
us a Class, no matter what denomination we 
belong to, nor what we profess, frauds and 
swindlers? Is there no honor in your fel- 
low-man? God forbid thatany human being 
should ever arrive at such a conclusion ! 

You say that our ministers, as a class, 
break the seventh commandment oftener 
than any other class of people. Surely, 
friend Lighty, you were thoughtless when 
you made this statement. Every individual 
who reads these words can mentally go 
over the Christian ministers of his acquaint- 
ance. Now, friends. will you please do 
this? Do itina spirit of fairness and not 
of argument. Is brother Lighty’s statement 
true’ I am personally acquainted with, say, 
one hundred ministers of the gospel. When 
introduced to any one of them, the very 
ring of the word “reverend” says to me 
that the man before me is one set apart by 
God and by his fellow-men for the most sa- 
cred duties that fall to the lot of humanity. 
I reverence and respect him at once. I look 
for fairness and honesty, and purity of 
heart, when I gaze in his face. I can not 
remember that I have been mistaken. I 
have told you before in these pages that our 
book-keepers have standing instructions to 
send to any minister of the gospel any 
goods he asks for, without any further ref- 
erence or inquiry. We simply want to 
know that he is pastor over a congregation 
of people somewhere. We do not ask for 
nor care any thing about what denomina- 
tion he belongs to. Well, I hardly need tell 
you that the black and white record on our 
ledgers tells that these men always pay 
their debts. If they die, their wives and 
children, or the community, pays the debt 
for them. It is true, that men have styled 
themselves ** Reverend” for the purpose of 
getting credit, just as those who get into 
jail declare they are church-members for the 
purpose of getting out quicker. Buta very 
little inquiry will bring out the truth in 
their case. Even in Isaiah’s day, 750 years 
before Christ, he speaks of some doubtful 
characters who desired to catch hold of the 
garments of the church, ‘* to take away our 
reproach.”’ 

I have.never been personally acquainted 
with a minister who was even accused of 
breaking the seventh commandment. I am 
forced to conclude, however, that there are 
such, because I read of them in the dailies 
as you do. I presume the cases mentioned 
in the Police Gazette are bona-fide, as a rule. 
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How can such a thing be? I agree with 
you, friend L.. it is awful to think of or con- 
template the fact that even a single minis- 
ter in the United States. who stands before 
his people on the Sabbath day, and preaches 
Christ's word, should be guilty of this horri- 
ble sin which I have recently alluded to as 
being next door to murder. In Pilgrim’s 
Progress we are told that Christian found 
there was an exit, or short cut, from the very 
gates of heaven to the portals of hell; and I 
think that many of us have found it true in 
real life. Woe betide the man who thinks 
he has risen in the Christian graces until he 
is so near God’s throne there is no danger. 
Satan has peculiar strongholds and in- 
trenchments that we may not discover, even 
in years. I am forced to believe that he 
sometimes trips the unwary, and takes 
them down to perdition when they scarcely 
suspect such a thing were among the pos- 
sibilities. These are terrible truths and 
terrible things to contemplate. But woe 
betide us if we rush to the conclusion that a 
man may be lost,no matter how hard he 
tries to be pure in heart. 

There hath no temptation taken you but such as 
iscommonu to man; but God who is faithful, will 
not suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able, 
but will with the temptation also make a way to es- 
cape, that ye may be able bear it.—I. Cor. 10: 18. 

This is true. I suspect many are lost by 
foolish dallying with sin. We have ail 
heard stories about being charmed by 
snakes. I hope it is all a piece of supersti- 
tion; but we will not go into that now. 
We are told that the charmed person is lost 
if he even stops to gaze on the wondrous 
and strange things that begin to unfold be- 
fore him. My friend, if you have not al- 
ready, you will some time or other be 
tempted to stand for a while on the brink of 
danger, just to see how Satan manages his 
machinery. It is wonderfully interesting, I 
know from experience. 

There is a way which seemeth right unto a man; 
ore Le end thereof are the ways of death.—PROvV. 

I have often talked to you about the 
yradual way in which crime commences. 
No man who has been leading a good pure 
life for months and years suddenly commits 
crime; that is, not unless he becomes in- 
sane through disease, and that we have 
nothing to do with, for the man is not re- 
sponsible for it. The point I wish to make 
is this: Satan takes his victims through a 
course of training, just as a child is taught 
at school. 

Now, dear friends, before I close this talk 
to-day I want to speak some plain truths 
to you. 

One of Satan’s first lessons toward bireak- 
ing the seventh commandment is a want of 
courtesy at home. When a man is cross, 
short, and disobliging to his wife, but po- 
lite and gentlemanly to well-dressed women 
when he is away from home, he is taking 
one of Satan’s first lessons. This man of 
whom Mrs. Chaddock told us, who was 
harsh and brutal to his wife and children, 
but a talented speaker at farmers’ institutes 
and other public places, was in the first les- 
sons. He may not have got into Satan’s 





toils in that direction, but he had certainly 
bidden good-by to Christ Jesus; and if he 
made any profession of being a Christian at 
that time he was a hypocrite. I once heard 
of a minister who began complaining about 
his wife. A brother-minister, who was rid- 
ing with him in the buggy, called on him to 
stop his horse. Said he. ‘'If you are going 
tocomplain of your wife, I shall have to 
get out and goon foot.’ Perhaps this was 
arather harsh way of putting it; but the 
minister of the gospel, who would complain 
of his wife to a stranger, or, | might almost 
say, to anybody. has, to a certain extent, 
let loose his hold on Jesus, and taken up 
with Satan. Ministers have sometimes 
been accused of indiscretion, and excused 
by saying it was natural, and their way, to 
be very friendly with certain members of 
their congregation. Any one who has 
taught school has discovered, sooner or 
later, that the school-teacher or school- 
ma'am must not let go of their dignity. | 
think that ministers, of all other people on 
the face of the earth, should remember the 
sacredness and the dignified nature of their 
calling. They should ‘‘ shun even the ap- 
poomongy of evil.’ To explain just what 
laa I will relate a little incident of my 
ife. 

You know I conducted a Sabbath-school 
in a neighboring town for a good many 
years. Before I had a horse of my own, | 
used to go on foot five miles to this school, 
and five miles back again. A good many 
suggested that it was too hard for me—that 
I had no business in using up my strength 
in that way. It was not hard, however, for 
God gave me all the strength I needed for 
such work; and I believe that just such a 
walk of ten miles every Sunday afternoon 
would do me good now. Well, one Sabbath 
afternoon at the close of the school, just as 
I started on my homeward walk, a young 
lady who had been for a few Sundays as- 
sisting as one of the teachers, drove up be- 
hind me with her horse and buggy. She 
spoke something like this: 

‘* Why, Mr. Root, do you go all the way to 
Medina on foot ?” 

I told her that I often did so, and that I 
rather enjoyed it. She replied: 

‘** Well, it is too bad. If you will accepta 
seat in my buggy I can take you a whole 
mile on your way ; and—” she hesitated, but 
finally resumed, ‘‘I am sure it would be 
nothing out of the way, would it ?” 

Readers, I leave you to answer the apes 
tion. This young lady was of excellent 

arentage, and was, in truth, distantly re- 
ated to me by marriage, and a most sincere, 
earnest Christian. I accepted her kind in- 
vitation, and during the ride we spoke of 
the interests of the school. and of Christ's 
work in that vicinity; but, to tell the truth, 
some way I did not feel quite as well satis- 
fied as had I taken my usual walk across 
the fields and through the woods. In think- 
ing the matter over it became plain to me 
why my conscience did not quite approve. 
This Abbeyville Sunday-school had been the 
means of doing a great deal of good. It 
was composed of pupils ofZdifferent denomi- 
nations, and a good many of them could not 
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speak English very well. It was generally 
known that I did the work from a simple 
love to my fellow-man, and love to Christ. 
People gave me the credit of being an hon- 
est Christian, pure in heart, just as friend 
Lighty has done at the opening of his let- 
ter. Of course, I was watched narrowly, 
as every Christian is and ought to be. 
When people saw me going home alone 
‘cross lots, and through the woods, their 
opinion of me and my work would be slight- 
ly different from what it might be if I came 
in a fine carriage; and it occurred to me 
— some who were watching might have 
said : 

“Oh! it is not so very strange, after all, 
that Mr. Root is so much taken up with 
Sunday-school work. Who would not like 
to ride out Sunday-afternoon in a nice car- 
riage, with a good-looking girl for company, 
even if she did happen to be a Sunday- 
school teacher ?’’ The Bible says, ** Shun 
every appearance of evil.”’ I had taken up- 
on myself the sacred and solemn calling of 
a spiritual teacher. My relation to the lit- 
tle neighborhood round about Abbeyville 
was much like that of a pastor to his flock. 
I stood on holy ground: and I tell you, 
friends, it behooves such a one to be not 
only holy in action, but pure in heart, and 
to shun even the appearance of evil. No- 
body ever talked about me. that I know of ; 
in fact, I have never found people a. to 
talk about me in that way, even if they had 
excellent reason for so doing; andI do not 
believe that any minister is very often in 
danger of being talked about in this way, if 
he ok recognizes what his high and sa- 
cred calling demands. Go on foot five miles 
—yes, or more than five miles, rather than 
give the world any faint excuse for starting 
scandal. 

Christians and unbelievers often get a 
good deal stirred up in discussing these 
very matters touched upon by friend 
Lighty. Yes, they sometimes get almost 
into a fighting mood. Well, I want to say 
in conclusion that I think it is an excellent 
thing to get into a fighting mood; but for 
God’s sake, dear friends, don’t fight each 
other. Fight the inborn sip in your own 
hearts. esolve with all your might, 
strength, mind, and soul, that you will show 
your opponent By the way you live, and by 
the stamping-out of every suggestion of 
Satan before it can even take root, that you 
intend to be pure in heart according to the 
language of our text. If you do this, criti- 
cism and unkind flings at you will not hurt 
you, but do you good ; and if you live so 
near to Christ that abusive words only 
drive you to him, and make you fight 
against sinful suggestions in your own 
heart the harder, then can you be glad of 
criticism. You can rejoice when you have 
been wrongfully accused and misrepresent- 
ed. No doubt some of you will think these 
are pretty strong statements: and I have 
seen professing Christians stare at me in 
amazement when I suggested to them that 
they onght to be thankful because people 
did talk about them. Why, dear friends, 
we are getting right on to the ground 
where that wonderful text comes in—the 





Savior’s own words, when he said, ‘* Re- 
joice, and be exceeding glad.’ Do you re- 
member when it was that you were to re- 
joice and be exceeding glad? Why. 
‘** When men shall revile you, and perse- 
cute you, and say all manner of evil against 
you falsely for my sake.” Therefore all we 
who call ourselves Christians need not be 
troubled, even if friend Lighty and a good 
many others who iS vel Christianity do say 
that our jails are filled with Christians, and 
ask,** Who but Christians swing upon the 
gallows ?”’ etc. What shall we do? do you 
ask? Why, stick closer to the Master ; 
fight harder for absolute purity, not only in 
appearance, but strive to be pure in heart ; 
and we shall not only conquer in argument, 
but, when the last great day comes, the 
promise of the closing words of the text is 
yours—** For—they—shall—see—God.” 


REPORES KNCOURAGING. 


WINTERED WITHOUT LOSS. 

UR report for 1887 is as follows: We took out 

of the cellar 9 swarms, April 20 (which was 

all we put in in the fall). We increased to 25, 

and got about 482 Ibs. of comb honey—an av- 
erage of 48 lbs. per colony, spring count. 

We have wintered the whole without loss so far. 
SHERMAN STANCLIFF, JR. 
Malone, N. Y., April 27, 1888. 














Horsemint is in abundance; and if the weather is 
right when in bloom, we shall have a good season. 
Sweethome, Tex., April 2, 1888. AD. MEYER. 


To-day is the first day I saw the bees carry natural 
pollen, as it has been fine weather for some time, 
and some flowers are in bloom. G. HEESCH. 

Milwaukee, Wis., April 28, 1888. 





Yesterday and to-day is the first that bees gather- 
ed pollen. About two weeks ago I noticed afew 
bees carrying a little pollen; but ever since, until 
yesterday, it was too cold for bees to fly. I never 
had as good success in wintering in chaff hives. 

Clarion, Pa., April 27, 1888. J.T. FLETCHER. 


My 35 stands of bees, all but 5, have wintered well 
on their summer stands, packed in forest leaves, all 
strong and healthy. They are gathering pollen. 
Our spring is so far very dry—only one rain so far 
in April. I will try to give you reports from this lo- 
cality. W. H. HORSLEY. 

Oxford, Johnson Co., Iowa, April 19, 1888. 


WINTERED WELL. 

Our bees wintered well in the Uncompagre Valley. 
I think 10 per cent will cover all losses. Nearly al! 
are wintered on summer stands. I saw the first 
drone fly April 22. Bees are very busy now on our 
numerous wild flowers. The buck-brush and squaw- 
brush are among the first flowers. The latter re- 
sembles the willow in appearance, and bears a red 
berry the size of a small pea. It is the only kind of 
wild fruit we have in this valley. I planted some 
alsike clover last year, June Ist, and it nearly all 
winter-killed. Honey is worth from 20 to 30jcents. 

Brown, Col., April 28, 1888. E. E, HAMMOND. 
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Our Own APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 


NO FOUL BROOD, AND LOTS OF HONEY. 
HE boys are still keeping close watch 
of the bees. Our apiaries have been 
thoroughly examined, and still no 
foul brood, a ag there are great 
quantities of brood in every hive, in 
all stages. 

We have been having splendid weather for 
bees during the last two weeks. Pollen 
came in quite profusely from the maples, 
and honey from fruit-bloom to such an ex- 
tent as to crowd the queens, and cause burr- 
combs to be built in some cases on top of 
the frames. I have been hooting recently 
the honey from different hives. I do it this 
way: I punch my finger into the combs here 
and there; and, like a child who has sud- 
denly discovered some molasses, I plunge 
the daubed a into my mouth. I could 
detect distinctly the os omg and the 
flavor to me was very pleasant, even though 
unripe. It was so thin and watery that 
when the combs were tipped horizontally it 
would run out. In other combs I could de- 
tect the pungent flavor of peach-blossom, 
something as we find in the meat of the 
peach-stone. At this time of the year, I do 
not think that I ever saw more honey in the 
hives. 

SHEET-ZINC WOOD-BOUND HONEY-BOARDS. 


As promised elsewhere in this issue, in 
our answer to Mr. Heddon, I herewith give 


engravings of the honey-boards in question. 
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BREAK-JOINT SHEET-ZINC HONEY-BOARDS. 

You will observe that they are simply a 
sheet of zinc, 4 inch smaller all around than 
the inside dimensions of the Simplicity hive. 
The lower engraving on the right hand shows 
how the zinc is slid into the saw-kerfs made 
in each of the side and end pieces. These 
pieces are nailed together at the corners with 





2 14-in. nails. To further strengthen them, 
a # wire nail is so driven into the side pieces 
as to pass through the edge of the zine in the 
saw-kerf. Three of these nails are driven 
into each side—two at each corner and one 
in the middle. The latter adds very materi- 
ally to the stiffness of the honey-board 
through the middle, while the other two will 
of necessity hold the side pieces securely to 
the end pieces. I omitted to remark, in pass- 
ing, that the 12-inch wire nails which are 
driven through the ends of the side pieces 
into the end strips should be so driven that 
their points will be nearer together than 
their heads when imbedded in the wood. 
We find when the honey-board is so con- 
structed it is very rigid indeed—m uch strong- 
er than any other honey-board in use; In 
fact, you can not possibly rack them by pull- 
ing the opposite corners toward each other. 
Two of the honey-boards, you will observe, 
have no transverse Aiapreey 2 In the break- 
joint boards the blank zine between the per- 
forations renders such stiffening unnecessa- 
ry. The lower honey-board, with the ordi- 
nary perforated zinc, requires a stiffener. 
This consists of a V-shaped strip of wood in 
length equal to the width of the honey-board 
between thesides. Thisstrip is held in posi- 
tion by a wire nail passing through the side 
intotheends. Some donot regard the break- 
joint feature as of any importance, and 
ence will prefer a larger number of perfor- 
ations, in order that the bees may the more 
readily pass from the brood-nest to the sur- 
plus apartment. Whether there is any 
thing in this, | am not prepared to say from 
experience; but [ should not suppose it 
would make any very great difference. 


MAKING A SHEET-ZINC HONEY-BOARD 
BREAK-JOINT. 


The uppermost cut on the right shows a 
break-joint honey-board adapted to the spac- 
ing of frames 14 inches from center to cen- 
ter. A great many apiarists use nine frames 
in ten-frame Simplicity hives; and nine 
frames will make a spicing of 14 inches from 
center to center. Others, again, and per- 
haps a majority, will prefer to space the 
frames 1% inches from center to center; this 
is the spacing allowed for in a ten-frame 
Simplicity hive. The uppermost honey- 
board on the left is spaced with that idea in 
view. You will observe that, instead of a 
double row of holes, and then a space, and 
so on continuously, as in the other honey- 
board, that there are first a single row of 
holes, a space, two sets of double rows of 
holes, a space. and a single row, and so on 
yc ay sagt You may wonder somewhat at 
this; but the cutting of our die originally 
necessitated it. We found we could not al- 
ternate a single row of holes, or even a 
double row of holes, with blanks between, 
so as to break joint, with frames placed be- 
low 1% inches from center to center. 
PRACTICAL WORKINGS OF THE HONEY- 

BOARD. 

That such honey-boards will work, ani 
ive entire satisfaction, we demonstrated 
ast summer in the Hyde apiary, to our 
full satisfaction. A plain sheet of zine will 
not do unless quarter-inch strips are put 
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above and below it. We knew it wouldn’t, 
but we thought we would try it, and we had 
just such results as you might expect, in the 
absence of a bee-space. <A plain sheet of 
zine without projecting rim did nothing 
more than to exclude queens. Bridge-combs 
were built through zinc. up against the 
sections. It costs but a trifle more to have 
an additional rim to provide the bee-spaces, 
and I certainly would not advise anybody 
to fuss with plain sheets of zinc, unless he 
thinks he can afford to bother with little 
strips of wood + inch thick, to bring about 
the proper bee-spacing. For prices of these 
wood bound honey-boards, see Special No- 
tices elsewhere in this issue. 

THAT NEW AUTOMATIC ZINC MACHINE 
has proven to be a grand success. It punch- 
es 70 holes at one punch, or 8750°holes in a 
whole sheet 28x96 inches, every 10 minutes. 
We find that the perforations (the zine cut 
out) will pay for the man’s time attending 
the machine. The price, therefore, of our 
perforated zine is very nearly that at which 
the unperforated sheet zinc can be bought 
for. As to the quality of the work, we will let 
samples, which will be sent on application, 
speak for themselves. See Special Notices. 








WINTERING BEES. 


SEVERE LOSSES IN WINTERING AT THE MICHIGAN 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE FARM. 


T comes a little severe, after nine years of per- 

fect success in wintering, to have to report 

\ severe loss. We put nearly 50 colonies of bees 

into the new bee-house cellar last fall. I sup- 

posed there was no doubt about the tempera- 
ture. Each colony had from 12 to 15 ibs. of honey— 
the amount we have given late years—and all were 
in fine condition. As before reported, the temper- 
ature went as Jow as 28°, and remained there for 
weeks. I was uneasy; but as several had reported 
low temperature not only safe but even desirable, I 
took no pains to effecta change. Well, the effect 
is as given above. More, several colonies that died 
apparently starved, as all the honey was gone. 

Iam now confirmed in what I have believed and 
taught for years: A cellar should preserve a tem- 
perature varying within 38° F. and 48° F., and 
should not be subject to abrupt changes of temper- 
ature. I have nota doubt but that, in my old cel- 
lar, or if my new cellar had done what was expected 
of it, all our bees would now be alive. 

Aguin, I usually feed rather light in fall so as to 
feed warm thin syrupin spring. This won't doina 
cold cellar. In my old cellar the bees would have 
had enough. The severe and long-continued cold 
made their supplies too meager. As Ihave often 
said, so I now repeat with emphasis: The tempera- 
ture of a cellar must be under our control, else 
there will be quiet disturbed in winter, and a very 
disturbing quiet in spring. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 

I am*yery sorry indeed, friend Cook, to 
hear of that disturbing quiet alluded to in 
that closing sentence. Although we have 
not had it at the Home of the Honey-bees of 
Jate years, I well remember the feeling it 
givesjjone when he experiences it. I sup- 
pose it would not be worth while to suggest 
chaff hives as we use them. 
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NO more back numbers wanted for April, 1884. 


OPEN-SIDE SECTIONS. 

WE learn from the Review that Mr. J. H. Robert- 
son bas used 1000 open-side sections, and is thor- 
oughly disgusted with them. He says the bees oft- 
en connect their combs through the side openings. 
How is this, friend Foster, in your locality? We 
should like to hear from others, both for and 
against this kind of sections. 

NO FOUL BROOD UP TO MAY 1. 

At this date, not atrace of foul brood has been 
discovered anywhere in our apiaries; but I tell you, 
there is brood, though, good, and healthy brood, 
“with a vengeance.”’ As we do not dare to ship 
bees, however—that is, not just yet—there is a pros- 
pect of something big in the way of comb honey at 
the Home of the Honey-bees. 


APICULTURAL STATISTICS IN THIS ISSUE. 

You will observe elsewhere that the different 
States ure more fully represented than in our for- 
mer report. In the present one we have endeavored 
to give each honey-producing State its proportion- 
ate number of reporters according to its impor- 
tance. We have now in the field 170 reporters. We 
have heard from 133 of this number. The rest of 
them have either forgotten to make their report, or 
else for various reasons are unable to serve in the 
position appointed them. We extend our thanks 
to them all. 





THE GRAND RAPIDS LETTUCE. 

JUST as we go to press,the following is at hand: 

We can beat the record published in GLEANINGS on the Grand 
Rapids lettuce. I got two packages of seed from you for 10 
cents; raised 202 plants in a space 12 ft. long by 5 ft. wide, and 
they were sold for5cts.a head, making $10.10. I will give 
particulars if you wish. Ross KNIGHT. 

Westfield, N: Y., May 7, 1888. 

By all means give us full particulars, friend K. 
We should be very glad indeed to get reports from 
any who have tried the Grand Rapids lettuce. Was 
my impression in regard to it, when I saw the 
greenhouse full of itat Grand Rapids, a mistake? 
More than a thousand of the readers of GLEANINGS 


have had samples of the seed. 





APICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

FRIEND Hutchinson, in his very excellent Review 
of April 10, says: 

Mr. Root has inaugurated in GLEANINGS &@ sys- 
tem of gathering information in regard to bee- 
keeping that promises to be of the most value of 
any thing yet attempted in this line. 


After giving our plan of securing the statistics, 
friend Hutchinson says he has Jong contemplated 
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something of the kind; but his idea wus to havea | 
reporter in each county in the important honey- | 
producing States. We thought of this in the first | 
place, but the undertaking was too great for us to | 
attempt, before, gaining some experience on a | 
smaller scale. If our present method shall prove 
successful, which we think it has done, we may yet | 
get reports from every county; but it would hardly | 
pay to do this more than once in a year, while with 
our present plan we can make reports that will be | 
valuable to bee-keepers three or four times a year. 
PROPOLIS AND CLOSED-END FRAMES. 
FRIEND W. Z. Hutchinson, of the Bee-Keepers’ Re- 
view, reminds ‘* Brother Root”’ of the time when he 
was so slow to admit that the bottoms of the sec- | 
tions might with safety be exposed to bees in the 
way the very popular T super is arranged. To 
which I own up and confess, that I am now better | 
posted than I was a‘year or two ago. Many thanks | 
to brothers Heddon and Hutchinson for so patient- 
ly explaining to me the very great advantage of 
using a honey-board in this very matter of propolis; 
and I willfrankly agree to own up in the same way 
when we succeed with closed-end frames inside of | 
close-fitting hives. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM OLDROYD. 
THE following is just at hand as we go to press: 
My father (Wm. Oldroyd) was buried April 24, at Mt. Vernon, | 
Ohio. He went south for his health, but could not regain it. 
He often spoke of you with great regard, and | thought | | 
would drop you word of our great loss. - O. He OLDROYD. 
Springfield, Ill., May 5, 1888. 


Our older readers will remember friend O. as the 
man who furnished ink to the readers of GLEAN- 
LNGS, and whose letters appeared in the Home Pa- 
pers (see January issue, 1880). He was familiarly 
known in GLEANINGS as “*W..” All doubts and | 
uncertainties are now for ever ended with friend | 
W.0O. His anxieties and conflicts are ended. Even 
though we have no full particulars in regard to his | 
last moments, we can rest assured that he was wel- | 
comed into the other land with the words, ** Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” 


LET HIM THAT THINKETH HE STANDETH TAKE 
HEED LEST HE FALL. 

AFTER the words were printed on page 405, | 
wherein I tried to tell of the dangers that beset | 
even the best of us if we are not constantly on the 
watch for Satan, I came across the following in the | 
Sunday-School Times, written by Alexander Mce- | 
Laren, D. D.: 

Every man is a mystery to himself; and he who | 
has learned himself best, will be the readiest to ac- 
knowledge that the material for any sin is stored | 
within, and may be set ablaze by some flash from 
hell. Vesuvius was quiet for centuries, and trees 
grew and cattle fed in the crater. Who knows what | 
combustibles lie inert in the caves of his own | 
heart? 

I suppose this is true of every human being: I 
know it is true of A. I. Root, but A. I. Root never | 
knew it until he started out to be a Christian. And _ 
this is one glorious part of Christ’s service—it helps | 
us to see how bad we are, and keeps us busy at 
home, watching and weeding. 


THE BRITISH BEK-KEEPER’S GUIDE-BOOK. 
THE work bearing ,the title above is by Thomas 
Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F. R. M.S. It is paper bound, 
and contains I75 pages. It has now reached its ninth | 
edition and seventeenth thousand. It has been 
frequently revised, and has been translated into 
French, Danish, Swedish, Russian, and Spanish, 


and we understand that arrangements are now be- 
ing made to publish it in several other European 
languages. This work, doubtless, has had the 
largest sale of any bee-book in Europe. Its author, 
Mr. Cowan, has kept steadily in view throughout 
the whole work, “ multum in parvo,” in its most lit- 
eral sense. The larger portion of the present edi- 
tion has been re-written. It seems to be specially 


| adapted for the cottager, and, in fact, for beginners 


the world over. In this respect it is quite similar 


; in purport to our A BC of Bee Culture, which has 


likewise had a large sale—32,000. Mr. Cowan has 


| not lost sight of the very important fact that a book 


to be popular should be placed at alow price, and 
be written in the purest and simplest of English. 
Price Is. 6d., or 36 cts. in our money. It can be ob- 
tained of the publishers, Houlston & Sons, Pater 
Noster Square, London, Eng. 


POTATOES KNEE-HIGH MAY 10. 
THAT is the way ours are, neighbors; how are 
yours? Yes, we started them in the greenhouse, 


| and then put squash-boxes over them. A few days 


ago the tops of many of them were pushing so hard 
against the glass that we stripped off the boxes. 


| The glass was never moved, nor slid back at all. 
| During the month of April the heat is none too 
| great, leaving the glass right in place. These same 


boxes have done duty, first over potatoes, then to- 


| matoes, and, lastly, on the squashes; and they will 
| come in play still another time, to keep the bugs off. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, we have had 
a pretty severe frost. It came on the night of the 
13th. It was toward Sunday night that the thermom- 


| eter indicated danger; i. e., it indicated 45° at sun- 


down. Whenever the thermometer says 50 or lower 
at sundown, and the sky is clear, you had better 
cover up your plants. Well, notwithstanding it was 
Sunday night, Caddie and Huber and Ernest and 
John helped put the panes of glass back into their 


| places on the squash-boxes. We waited till nearly 
dark before we went about it, and altogether it took 
| us only 20 or 25 minutes. Wedid not take the time 
| to slide the glass into the grooves, but simply laid 
| them on top of the boxes. This morning every to- 


mato-plant that did not have a box over it was wilt- 
ed asif it had been in boiling water. Those that 
had only mosquito-netting in place of the glass were 
scorched on top; but where the glass was laid over 
the box loosely, not a plant was injured. Now, 


| friends, was it right and proper to spend half an 


hour in covering plants on Sunday night, after sun- 
down, when it will save you a great many dollars? 
I confess I did not feel as happy about it, and as 
perfectly sure that it is just the thing to do, con- 
sidering the influence of the act on others, and all 


| these things; and yet, on the other hand, we should 


be getting over to that side where we obey the letter 
rather thanthe spirit, if we should let allour plants 
freeze when nothing was needed except to lay the 
lights of glass on top of the boxes. We could not 


' well have done it Saturday night, because the sun 


would very likely be too hot for them during Sun- 
day. But I can say this: I felt happy this Monday 
morning in thanking God for having placed within 


| my reach, such efficient means for averting the 
| damage from late frosts. 


A MODERN RIP VAN WINKLE. 
HAVING occasion to write a series of two or three 
articles for the Farm and Fireside, Springfield, O., 
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on the subject of bees, we spoke of Mr. Langstroth, 
the inventor of the hive bearing his name, as being 
now well advanced in years. A subscriber of that 
paper, seeing this statement, thought best to en- 
lighten us. From his letter we extract the follow- 
ing: 

You speak of L. L. Langstroth as now well ad- 
vanced in years. That would make out that he is 
still alive. He has been‘flead three years. H.D. 

Cleveland, Tenn., April 29, 1888. 

That is the first time we ever heard that he has 
* been dead three years.’’ We feel sure our corres- 
pondent is mistaken, for in the present issue of this 
journal an article appears from Mr. L.’s hand, 
written not ten daysago. Mr. Langstroth is en- 
joying quite good health, considering his years and 
the amount of sickness he has passed through. The 
same correspondent, in the same letter, informs us 
that the dimensions which we gave for the Lang- 
stroth hive were incorrect. We think he needs to 
take a bee-journal. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE'’S METHOD OF REARING QUEENS. 

TRE above is the title of a little work just publish- 
ed by E. H. Cook, Andover, Ct. Itisavery neatly 
and tastily gotten up little work. It contains 30 
pages of valuable reading-matter (no advertise- 
ments). Price 15 cents. The book can be had of 
the publisher. Doolittle’s method of raising queens 
has been scattered through various pages of this 
journal. Very recently he bas re-written the sub- 
ject for the Bee Hive; and now its editor has pub- 
lished it in book form. 

Doolittle’s method of getting cells is briefly as fol- 
lows: While he is working umong his bees, perform 
ing various necessary work, he cuts out all rudi- 
mentary queen-cells which he comes across. These 
are kept by themselves till wanted. When he is 
ready to raise some cells he takes a batch of un- 
sealed young larve, slices the comb down, and with 
a quill toothpick picks out the little grub and places 
it in oneof the rudimentary cells before mentioned. 
In other words, he practices the operation of 
“grafting cells,’ as it has been called. These 
grafted cells are then placed in a strong colony 
previously made queenless and broodless, where 
they are supplied abundantly with royal jelly, after 
which they are capped over. They are then cut out, 
and placed in nuclei where the process of queen- 
rearing is completed. 

In one corner of the cover of the book we notice, 
“The Nearest Approach to Nature’s Way yet De- 
vised;”’ and yet friend Doolittle gives vefy com- 
pletely the method of grafting cells. It rather 
seems to us that the process of grafting is some- 
what of a departure from nature’s way; still, for 
this reason we do not regard it as any less valuable. 

Following the subject of queen-rearing are some 
pungent paragraphs taken from Doolittle’s numer- 
ous writings in GLEANINGS and elsewhere, entitled, 
“Golden Nuggets.”’ Following this is the subject 
of Queens, Scraps, and Honey-combs. These short 
little paragraphs contain some of the credmiest 
portion of Mr. D.’s writings, and it is well worth 
15 cents to have the whole all nicely bound by 
themselves, to say nothing of the valuable hints 
upon queen-rearing. 


PUTTING YOUR CLOTHING AWAY DECENTLY AND 
IN ORDER, WHEN YOU GO TO BED AT NIGAT. 

A CORRESPONDENT suggests that, on account of 

fires that are always liable to occur, if for no other 





reason, every individual should leave his clothing, 
on retiring, so he can lay his hand on each article 
instantly, even in the dark. The suggestion is a 
good one. I have for years been in the habit of lay- 
ing my coat across the back of a chair. My vest is 
laid on it, and, until recently, I laid my pants across 
the chair. Right at the head of my bed, however, 
is a little closet containing my clean shirts, collars, 
stockings, handkerchiefs, etc. By opening the 
closet door a little, my suspenders will catch over 
the top, holding my pants so they just clear the 
carpet. Mrs. Root suggested, as soon as I adopted 
the plan, it would keep the before-mentioned arti- 
cles in much nicer shape to hang them up in this 
way than to lay them across the chair or lay them 
doubled up ina heap on the floor; and I find it is 
much more convenient to get into them, on the 
new plan. My cap goes on top of a bed-post; stock- 
ings are turned inside outward, and opened out so 
as to give them as much air and ventilation as pos- 
sible when laid across the tops of my boots. When 
I get all this done, I raise two windows from two or 
three inches to a couple of feet, so that my clothing 
may be thorougbly aired all night. The height the 
windows are raised depends on the weather. If an 
alarm of fire comes during the night, I can get 
ready to go out,no matter what the weather is, 
about as soon as anybody. If achange of clothing 
is to be made inthe morning, the proper ones are 
always placed where they are wanted, and the oth- 
ers put away where they belong, in the clothes- 
press, so my wife does not have to pick up my 
“duds” after me. 


GLOSSARY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

From the British Bee Journal we learn that our 
brother editor, Mr. Thomas William Cowan, has 
just begun * A Bee-Keepers’ Vocabulary; or, Glos- 
sary of Technical and Scientific Terms and Words 
used in Works upon Bee-Keeping.’’ So far it has 
been most ably conducted. The correct derivations 
are given from the Greek, Latin, and modern lan- 
guages. Asasample of some of his definitions we 
give the following: 

AIR-SACS, OR VESICLES. n.—These are enlarge- 
ments of the traches, or air-tubes, and lie in the 
fore part of the abdomen. They can be filled with 
air at the will of the insect, and enable it to alter 
its specific gravity, thus rendering it better able to 
support itself on the wing with as little muscular 
effort as possible. bean 4 are very large in the work- 
er and drone, but much smallerin the queen, ow- 
ing to the room occupied by the ovaries. 


ALIGHTING-BOARD. n. (A-Saz. lihtan, alihtan, to 
descend, alight.)—The projection of the floor-board 
in front of entrance; that part on which the bees 
alight before entering the hive. 


ALIMENTARY CANAL.—The duct by which the 
food is conveyed through the body, and the useless 
parts evacuated. It commences, in the bee, at the 
mouth, and consists of the cesopbhagus, honey 
stomach, chyle stomach, small and large intestines, 
and ends with the anus. . 

Mr. Cowan, above all other persons, we believe, is 
the best fitted to get outa good glossary for bee- 
keepers. Being a scientist of the highest order, he 
is able to clothe bis definitions in scientific phrase- 
ology, and with scientific accuracy. The definition 
of air-sacs, or vesicles, given above, will prove to 
be of some interest. We doubt not there are very 
few among intelligent bee-keepers who know the 
location of those air-sacs. The definition of the 
alimentary canal will assist nota little in under- 
standing some of the terms which are constantly 
coming up. 
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THE BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW 


for May is now out. Having regained the time lost 
during his illness, the editor will hereafter take 

ride in getting out the REVIEW promptly on the 
loth of each month. The special topic of the pres- | 
ent issue is “ Hiving Bees.”’ The review of Mr. 
Cheshire’s work, which was begun in the March No., 


{ 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


is finished in the present issue. We have a surplus | 


of the numbers containing this review, and, so long 
as they last, these three numbers will be sent free 
to all who apply. Price of the REVIEW, 50 cts. a 
year. 
THE PRODUCTION’OF COMB HONEY 

A neat little book of 45 pages: price 25cts. The 
REVIEW and this book for 65 cts. Stamps taken, 
either U.S. or Canadian. Address 

. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
613 Wood St. Flint, Mich. 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS. 


Gentlest bees known; not surpassed as workers 
by even the wicked races. Imported Queens, “A” 
grade, $8.00. ‘Tested, $4.00. Untested, after June 
1, $1.00. Money must accom ea orders. Send for 
Circular. MORRISON, 

Oxford, Chester Co., Pa. 


FOR SALE CHEAP---19 HIVES 


Hybrid Bees in chaff hives, all but two on L. frames. 


Also 50 empty hives, 40 of them chaff, containing 10 | 
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J. P. MOORE 


would say to bis friends and patrons that he is again 

busy rearing queens from his celebrated strain of 

Italians, which — brought forth unbounded praise. 

EE WHAT THEY SAY. 

Ben think air are a little the finest bees we ever 

. ITexpect to call again next agring. as I 

| think ‘the best I can do is to change all to your 
strain. N.S. WARNER, Dysart, Iowa. 

This certifies that, last year, I bought of J. P. 

Moore two cols. Italian bees; and this year I found 

them working on the first crop of red clover in 

great numbers, just like a swarm. 

J. N. RAVENSCRAFT, Morgan, Ky., Jul. 5, 1887. 

Send for circular, givin other testimonials and 

full particulars. Prices: arranted queens, each, 

$1.00; 3 for $2.50: 6 for $5.00. Safe arrival and sat- 


| isfaction always guaranteed. Address 





frames each, about half of which are filled with | 


good combs. $125 for the lot. 
CHAS. F. RAY MOND, 739 Republic St., Cleveland, 0. 





HE GOSHEN BEE-SUPPLY CO. is now | 


ready to ship one-piece V- 
size, from Ms. 00 to $3.50 per M. 
and. they will Be gee a Poets awk and 
list free. BEE 
0d Goshen, Indiana. 


co., 


0 UNDATION! ! 
a 
FOR SALE. FIRST-CLASS SAW-TABLE, 
saws, emery wheel, etc. ~— ay toe on appli- 
cation. AM, 
Granaview, lows. 


HAVE a fine lot of pure Italians for sale. ly 
| those beautiful 


Tested queens, in May, $2.00; June, $1.50. War- 
ranted queens, in May, $1.00; in June, 75 cts. 
frame nucleus, with tested queen, in May, 
of bees, $3.00 each; extra frame, 50 cts. 
this <.~ e $150 worth of bees and queens. 
10-11-12d Cc. E. JONES, Ostrander, 0. 





pe sections any | 
end in your orders, | 
price | 


Samples and prices for your | 


| J.P. MOORE, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 


Don't Look at This' Unless 


you wish to buy Comb Foundation. If you do, send 

us your order and get the best hg 4 for 50 cts.: 

10-lb. lots, 40 cts. ORRIS 
Rantoul aaneaiaie Rantoul, rite 








Our No.2 one- 
piece sections 
beat all in utili- 
ty for the price 
yg $2. r 


the cake, 
—“y $3.60 per 

Liberal dis- 
We on large 
orders. 


Address asin 
10-11-12d 





FOR SALE CHEAP. 


One- | 
with 1 lb. 
have sold, | 


| 10d MARY WATER 


You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- , 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 


‘11 AN RAO TES, AM READY NOW?! 


oe are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—*‘Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is nowhere to be found ?”’ 


Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 


comes, and youcan sit down happy, any time you | Send for my price list before placing yo your a on 


wish to find anything you mer have previously seen, 
even though it were months evil 
Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
ear), for 60 cts.; mail, 12 cts. extra. 
en, $5.00; 100, $45.00. Table . rices of Binders 
for any Periodical, mailed on a 
= orders. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
e@ Canadian P. O. authorities refuse to receive these | 
through the mails, as they exceed the proper weight for mer- 


ication. Send in | 


50 of Root’s chaff hives, made from selected lum- 
ber, well seasoned. Will be sold in the flat at great- 
reduced prices. I also have several thousand of 
eight-color chromo cards, which 
will be sold at very low rates. Address at once, 


J. H. MARTIN, 


Hartford, Wash Co., N. Y. 


FOR SALE. 


Eight colonies of pure Italian bees in Simplicity 
hives. Will sell at $7.00 per colony. Inquire of 
RTH, Sa em, C Col. Co., O. 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 


Untested, 75 cts.; tested .25. Untested, per 
dozen, $8.00. 
Sparta, White Gon, Te Tena. 


10-11d 











to fill all orders for bees and queens ~~ return mail; 
also all kinds of bee-supplies, at rock-bottom rices. 


Tilbur garg, Osi Center, Kent Co., haan E’'Genada. 
10d Box 72. Formerly Smith & Jackson. 
ANT'S 8 FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column 
‘RY Brown Leghorns. 

other breed. 6d 


You will n never kee 
A. F. BRIGHT, Mazeppa, 


any 





We. have the largest steam-power shops in the West, exclusively 


used to make EVERYTHING needed in the Apiary, of practical con- 
struction and at the LOWEST PRICES. Italian bees, queens, 12 styles 
8 of Hives; Sections, Hone og oly Bee-Smokers, Feeders, Comb 


Wholesale and Retail 


Illustrated catalogue FREE to all. Address 


Foundation, and. palmate Bp jSOBURG, Most erat cs on hand. 
ETT r ERETCHMES, COBURG, MOM? 10WA. 
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The Globe Lawn - Mower. 


A FIRST-CLASS MACHINE AT A LOW PRICE. 


Nothing indicates neatness and thrift about the house so well as a nicely- 
kept lawn, or apiary, and no flower garden is prettier than a nice green 
sward evenly mowed. Probably the reason more people do not have 
these nicely kept lawns and apiaries is because they 
were not able to get a first-class mower at a low 
enough price. We have been on the lookout for such 
a mower for some time, and we have succeeded in 
getting it at last. The Globe lawn-mower shown in 
adjoining cut combines all the best features, and is a 
first-class mower in every respect. Having only three 
knives it will cut longer grass than those having four. 

The axle of the drive-wheel does not project, so 
that you can run close to the hive. It has two 
drive-wheels and roll- 
er, and the driving 
gears are simply per- 
fect. Nothing could be 
more simple and ef- 
fective. The prices are 






















TABLE OF PRICES: 
LIST OUR 

PRICE PRICE 

Win. Globe....($11.00)... $5.50 
we 1 18.00).... 6.50 
we 1770 15.00).. 2. 7.50 
ws 17 17.00).... 850 
Seog * bet OAs 9) 


We can “a4 from here, or 
Springfield, O. All, or a part 
of the freight will be allowed 





Se ena 





on shipments of five or more 
from Springfield, according 
to distance. 

DISCOUNTS. 
On 2 machines .......... 5 
4 + 


very much lower than 
on any Other first-class 
mower, in fact they are 
about as low as the 
cheap grade of ma- 
chines, and yet this 






Phe ins. uti: Seated 


Gh hile, tee Rr oa .10 
. - age a ee 12% “ mower is not surpass- 
ms | a ie ed by any machine on 
se x oS ip aaekere oie a the market, but is guar- 
‘ THOME, oonksa anteed to be first-class. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


A Good Lawn-Mower for Only $4.25. 


No argument is needed to convince you that a nice 
green lawn, well kept, beautifies the home, and indicates 
thrift. The reason many can not have such a lawn is be- 
cause they can not get a good Lawn-mower cheap 
enough. Here is one we have been selling for three 
years. We have sold over 200, and they give universal 
satisfaction. They run surprisingly easy. Having only 
three knives on the reel, they will cut very long grass, 
and cut it close to the ground or not just as you choose, 
by holding the handle high or low. Recently the manu- 
facturers made an assignment, and we secured their 
entire stock very low, and we are thus able to offer them 
at these very low prices: 

Discounts for more than one 10 INCH, $4.25; 12 INCH, $5.00; 14 INCH, $5.50. 


saime as on the Globe. 7 F A. L ROO T, Medina, 0. 


~ 


ns Be 




















OUR DAISY WHEELBARROW. 


Who has not felt the need ot 
a Light, Strong, and Durable 
and at the same time Cheap 
wheelbarrow? The cut shows 
one that combines all these qual- 
ities better than any other we 
have ever seen. We have two 
sizes —the smaller one weigh- 
ing only 35 Ibs.,and yet it will 
carry 500 lbs. safely, and it can 
be packed so closely together 
for shipment that you can take 
the whole thing under your arm 
and walk off easily. The wheel 
bas flat spokes instead of round. 
The different pieces are all cut 
and forged by means of dies. 
The legs are steel, so they will 

OUR 35-POUND WHEELBARROW, CAPABLE OF CARRYING 500 POUNDS. neither break nor bend, even if 

you bumpthem on the sidewalk. 
The springs are oil-tempered, with adjustable bearings, so the whee! will always run free. More than all, 
the wheelbarrows are the nicest job of painting and varnishing, I believe, I ever saw, for a farm imple- 
ment.C. They are handsome enough to go around town with, and amen enough to do heavy work; and 
yet the price of the small size is only $4.00. The larger size is $4.25. They can be sent either by freight 
or express. It is only five minutes’ work to put one together. You can doa good work and make 
wages introducing these wheelbarrows to your neighbors. Write for terms to 


AI. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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HOLY-LAND. QUEENS 


A SPECIALTY. 


Bees in Langstroth frames, or by the pound or 
nucleus, and bee-keepers’ supplies. 
8-13db GEO. D. RAUDENBUSH, 
Office 445 Chestnut S St. _ Reading, Pa. 


aT if To say that E. Baer, of Dix- 
: on, Iil., has sold out his su 
ply business to the Goode 1 

Woodworth Mfg. Co., who 
will sell V-groove basswood 
sections at from $2.75 to 
$4.00 per M. Other supplies 
correspondingly low. Sam- 
ples and circular free. Ad- 


dress the GOODELL & WOODWORTH MF6. CO., 
3tfdb ROCK FALLS, WHITESIDE CO., ILL. 









for sale in Full Colonies or Nuclei. Five L. frame 

nuclei a specialty. My queens and bees possess all 

the good qualities of the most desirable honey-bee. 
Send for prices. WM. LITTL 

6tfdb Marissa, wh. 


ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. 


Seventy colonies in ten-frame Smet py hives, 
at $5.00 per colony. OHN GRANT 
8- 1ldb Batavia, Clermont Co., Ohio. 


us ERS for Pure Italian bees 

WANTED 000 cus Altres, MARTIN & MACY, 
Manchester, Indiana, 

Or «4 J. Martin & Co., Publishers of Rays of Light. 


1 My My catalogue of Bees, ueens, Api- 
EE! arian Supplies, Standard Poultry (7 
varieties), Japanese buckwheat, 
Green Mountain and Empire State potatoes. 
My stock is first-class. You should see my re 
for 1888 before you order. CHAS. D. DUVA 
5tfdb Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL, 
See advertisement in another column. 3 


ITALIAN BEES, QUEENS, AND EGGS 


rom high-class Silver Laced Wyandotte, and S. C. 
B. Leghorn fowls, at living rates. Price list a 
stfdb GEO. A. WRIGHT, Glenwood, Susquehanna Co., Pa. 








Oliver Foster, of lowa. 


Italian bees, 60 cts. per lb. in July, to $1.00 in 
rane Pkgs. ape queens, brood, etc., cheap. No 
foul brood nea 

BEE SUPPLIES.—Best sections, cases, and 
hives. Catalogue free. Send 5 one-cent stamps for 
pamphlet, “HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY,” —chuck full 
of practical information ‘in a nutshell. 

4-1 ib- Address OLIVER Foster, Mt. Vernon, Ta. 


Samples of the American Apietarst| 


sent free. Also our price list of the 
ure Italian queens. Address 
PICULTURIST, Wenham, Essex Co., wiles. 


Seed Potatoes For Sale. 


Extra Early Polaris. Will mail for 50c a pound 
until seed runs out. I also keep on hand all kinds 
of bee-supplies. wm. P. SWARTZ, 

Schultzville, Lacka. Co., Pa., Box 26. 


ANTED.—For cash, old U. 8. postage stamps 
used prior to 1865. ‘The stamps must be left on 
the origtadi Heeb hg eo Send specimens of such as 
you have, aa a me rot reply. Address 
HERRICK, Troy, New Hamp. 


est strain of 
fdb 





L. BRAHMAS, P. ROCKS, 
R. C. B. LEGHORNS, and 
, PEKIN DUCKS; all oy oe 
ly Pure-Bred. Eggs only $1.2: 
per setting; 2 settings, $2. 60: 
| safe arrival dar ys ac (Seven years’ experience.) 

6-8- 10d - P. YODER, E. Lewistown, O. 





2 EGGS, $1.50; 13, $1.00. Todd strain of Brown 
Leghorns. AF. BRIGHT, Mazeppa, Minn 


FOLDING BOXES. 


Enclose your COMB HONEY in our Car- 
tons. Prices Reduced for 1888. Sample 5c. 
20 pa Fo Cataloge of Glass Jars, Honey Labels, 
etc., FREE. Send forit. Address 


A.O. CRAWFORD, S. Weymouth, Mass. 


2-STORY 





L. Hive, 80c 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens 


We still have a few of those 2-story L. hives with 
10 brood-frames, for 80c each, in crates of 5 or more. 
Who will have them? Speak before it is too late. 
SMITH « SMITH, 6tfdb KENTON, OHIO. 


BEES AND QUEENS. 


One pound, with a tested Italian queen,in May, 
$2.25; in June, $2.00. Tested queens, raised from 
imported mothers, $1.50 each; in June, $1.25. All 
kinds_‘of bee-keepers’ supplies ‘furnished. 

T. A. GUNN, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


FOR SALE. 


10 colonies of bapetd bees, $5. rH each. 
r i) 
Allin one-story § Pay og A hiv es. Ready now. 
REED, Orleans, Ind. 


Wy "ton iene ITALIAN QUEENS, bred from 
best imported and home-bred stock, $1.00 
each, or three for $2.00, ready June Ist. Tested, 
$1.50 each. Will exchange for beeswax. 

j F. 8S. MCCLELLAND, New Brighton, Pa. 


Extractors in Missouri, Novice Style 


for S. frame; hold 50 lbs. below rit $6.00 each; 2 
for $11.00. Only three left. Order quick if you 
|; want one. Also full colonies in Root’s S. hive, test- 
| ed Italian queen, $8.00; 2 for $15.00. Warranted 
queens, $1.00. Tested, $2.00. No foul brood in this 
part of Missouri. S.S. LAWING, P. M. 
Henderson, Webster Co., Mo. 


PLASTER MOLDS 


for making foundation any size, $3.00. Foundation 
made on this pen will not sag or break down. 
JOHN FARIS, Town House, Va. 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS. 
Full colonies of ‘tones bees Lies «vedas s<4.¢ $3 00 
Tested queen ....... 25 | U0 n WEEKS, eee 15 


MUTED . eter 
HONEY - EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONEY-SECTIONS, &c., &c. 
PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 


—— 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 





CINCINNATI, O. 
§.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 
penikeupenn.” 1tfdb 
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Wants or Exchange Department. 


Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines,and you must Say you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we 1 not be responsible for any error. You 
ean have the notice as many lines 4 — please; but - over 
five lines will cost you according Tr regular rates. ~ 
department is intended caly for nen fide exchanges 

changes for cash or for price lists. or notices ollerthg ot articles 
for sale can not be inserted under this head. For such our 
ular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and they will be put 
with the regular advertisements. 


ANTED.—To exchange Johnston’s Sweet-rasp- 

berry plants, for new varieties of strawberry, 

raspberry, and blackberry, or plum and sour-cherry 
trees. 7-10db | SUTTON, Exeter, Luz. Co., Pa. 














TANTED. —To exchange a fine gold watch, magic 
lantern, B. L. pullets, or from one to two hun- 
dred acres of land—plenty of basswood, etc., on 
good road, for Italian bees and supplies. Corres- 
pondence solicited. Address tm: 
&tfdb Pipestem, Summers Co., - Va. 


Wa ions exchange Italian bees and queens 
for Holstein male calf, or a good 2-seat buggy 
or hack. J. W. COLWICK, 
9-10d Norse, Bosque Co., Texas. 
ANTED.—To exchange eggs of Minoreas, 
Langshans, and fowls, for comb tau. , beeswax, 
tested queens, printing-press, and outfit; Flobert 
rifle; revolver, bee-supplies, and things useful. 
otfab E. P. ALDRIDGE, Franklin Square, Ohio. 


-ANTED. —To exchange 50 Root chaff hives, and 
1 Given press, new, and dies for L. frame, for 
comb or extracted honey, to be delivered next Sept... 


Write to E. T. FLANAGAN, 
9-10d Belleville, St. Clair Co., Tlls. 
ANTED. —To exchange Wyandotte eggs for test- 
ed Italian queens. W. H. OSBORNE, 
9-10d “Chardon, Ohio. 


ANTED.—Queens with lb. of bees, in exchange 
for raspberry plants; Turner, Cuthbert, Han- 
sell,and Marlboro. W — what you want. 
9-104 0. H. COLVIN, Dalton, Pa. 


ANTED.—To exchange Italian bees in Simplici- 
ty hives, for cottage organ, B. L. shot-gun, dry 
goods, or offers. . B. COGGESHALL, 
9-10- 11-12d Box 8. Summit, UnionCo, N. J. 
ANTED. —To ‘exchange story chaff hiv es with 
fixtures, we 4g K or poultry 
B. BONEAR, Cheney Ridge, Pa. 


W WANTED. — To exchange 2 ““American”’ hives, 
with frames and combs, the latter a little rusty 
and imperfect, for two good colonies of Italians. 
. FERRIS PATTON, 
Morris Ave. and 163d St., New York City. 


ANTED.—To been. Cap 4 Little Giant fruit-evap- 
orator for bees. md 15 bushels per day. 
A. LAUGHLEN, 18 King St Toronto, Canada. 
1 ANTED. -—-To exchange magic lantern (Anthony’ ~ 
make), 55 views, and 8, for Orchestrone 
in style 44 E. L. HEINE, 
Bellmore, Queens Co., N. Y. 


ANTED. —To exchange Light Brahma, Wyandot, 

Brown Leghorn, and Pekin duck eggs for 

hatching, from prize stock, for choice maple sugar. 
CHAS. MCCLAVE, New London, Ohio. 


] ANTED.—To exchange 3000 sections, 15, x 444 x 

414. or will furnish if 15g, and 1%, to make them 

7 to the foot, for bees by the pound, with queen. 

The sections are white basswood, V-grooved, $3.00 
per thousand. . D. Soper, Jackson, Mich. 








W ANTED.—To exchange Italian colonies, nuclei, 
or queens, for single buggy-harness, horse, 
foot-power saw, joiners’ tools, watch, or cow 
104 Ww. F. ASHE, Edwardsville, Madison Co., UL 
ANTED. —100 black or ve guenns, 25c:, in ex- 
change for —s L. co 12%c. Correspond 
th 7 Soca Cedar Falls, lowa. 








| 





ANTED.—To exchange 400 settings of pure Wy- 
andotte Brown Leghorn eggs for mismated and 
tested queens. I allow one setting for mismated 
and 4 settings for tested. New variety of straw- 
berries wanted. 
10-1ld 








































BENJ. ZURCHER, Apple Creek, 0. 





yA exchange Italian bees and back 
volumes of GLEANINGS and A. B. J. for Jersey 

cow, farm wagon, or offers. C. WEEKS. 
Clifton, Tenn. 





ANTED.—To exchange Ideal glass-front veil for 

a tested or warranted - Send her on, 

for 10 days. . C. CAPEHART, 
10d ae Albans, W. Va. 








Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale. 


For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
charge, as below. Wedo this because there is hardly value 
enough ¢ to these queens to pe for buying them up and keep- 

in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo. 
dation to those who can not afford — priced ones. 


“15 black queens for $2. 25, or 20 cents for one. 
CuURTLE & CUYLEK, Alexandria, Va. L. Box 199. 
For sale, 4 good hybrid queens, raised from Ital- 

ian mothers, at 50 cts. each. D. D. HAMMOND, 
Malone, Clinton Co., la. 














For sale, 100 black and hybrid clip a queens, at 
30 c. and 45c.; all young, teas. Ready now. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. AYERS, 

Box 657. Kankakee, i TS Til. - 








For sale, 6 hybrid queens, reared last fall, which I 
will send by return mail for 40 cts. each. 
BLACK, Brandon, Ia. 

For sale, afew neta: muons at 40 cts. each. 

. HERRICK, Troy, N 


For sale, about 15 hybrid queens at 40 cts. each; 2 
for 75 cts. These are nice queens, and very prolif- 
ic. Ready now. Safe arrival guaranted. 

Crisps & Son, Heshbon, Ind. Co., Pa. 


For sale, four mismated Italian queens left, 40 
cts. each; 3 for $1.00 8. 8S. LAWING, 
5—3 RR Henderson, Mo. 


For sale, black and hybrid queens, each week, 
unt] 50 are sold; well packed, and safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Black queens 25 ets. : hybrid queens, 

Mrs. M. N. GOODRICH, 
Rock Falls, Erath Co., Tex. 


100 Colonies of Italian ary in eon, hives, for sale 
cheap. 6d 4.F Minn. 








i? 


DARANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement = 
another column. Rhtf: 


‘* FABLES AND ALLEGORIES.” 


Much to my surprise, we have sold, during the last year, over 
sixty of mete yy and valuable bookr. A though at the 
time I considered the book well worth $2.00, I didn’t suppose 
there were many he would want to pay that price for a book 
of that character. When we take into consideration, however, 
that it is not only about as handsome a book as can be found 
in our bookstores, externally and internally, but that is also a 
book in which godiiness and purity shine forth from every 
page, oS is perhaps not so very surprising. The book is not, in 

nse, a religious book, for the principles are taught in- 
directly, in the form of a little story, or fable, and sometimes 
the reader does not see at once the a plication; - when it 
pasate p apes him he feels a spirit of t ankfulness f or ranewing 
at rhaps the very lesson he needs ob ye Ee = 
tenets e book contains lo = vings. 
Many of the latter are some of the finest pat age that are 
to be found in modern print. The author of this work, a 
Charles Foster, went to his heavenly rest duri the 
ear; but it seems to me that his book will stand, muc red 
the Pilgrim’s Progress does, to help humanity thro’ zh ages to 
come. Our new stock is even nicer than the last fy oy Fede in 
lt binding; but the price will renee the same; viz. 
wo bh ~ three for $1.65 each; five or more, 81. ‘ieeache Mi 
wanted by mail you will have a send 32 cts. extra, as the 
book is so very large and heavy. We can send it for five new 
names for GLEANINGS, you paying postage. 


A.I. ROOT, Medina, 0, 
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The Globe Lawn - Mower. 


A FIRST-CLASS MACHINE AT A LOW PRICE. 


Nothing indicates neatness and thrift about the house so well as a nicely- 

kept lawn, or apiary, and no flower garden is} prettier than a nice green 

sward evenly mowed. Probably the reason more people do not have 

these nicely kept lawns and apiaries is because they 

were not able to get a first-class mower at a low 

enough price. We have been on the lookout for such 

a mower for some time, and we have succeeded in 

. > getting it at last. The Globe lawn-mower shown in 
TABLE'OF PRICES: adjoining cut combines all the best features, and is a 
LISP) » OUR first-class mower in every respect. Having only three 

| x knives it will cut longer grass than those having four. 

Win. Globe... ($11.00)... # fi ie The axle of the drive-wheel does not project, so 
12 * seee( 13.00)... , that you can run close to the hive. It has two 
-+ee€ 15.00).... 75 drive-wheels and roll- 

fi -++-€ 17.00)... 850 er, and the driving 
.-.-( 19.00).... 950 gears are simply per- 

We can ship from here, or ss - fect. Nothing could be 
Springfield, O. All, or a part Dp. — more ~% and ef- 
of the freight will be allowed OF —— : fective. The prices are 
on shipments of five or more i = © very much lower than 
from Springfield, according } 5 oes YF on any Other first-class 
to distance. aa i mower, in fact they are 
DISCOUNTS. 1 << si 4 about as low as the 

—— : / om... cheap ‘grade of ma- 

— ay ~ chines, and yet this 

“4 “ 2 Fe — = = mower is not surpass- 
“5 - ees ‘ Fe ed by any machine on 
“ B PA 0 aa ae oa : the market, but is guar- 
“10 or more, : : ' anteed to be first-class. 


A. Tr. ROOT, Medina, OChio. 


A Good Lawn-Mower for Only $4.25. 


No argument is needed to convince you that a nice 
green lawn, well kept, beautifies the home, and indicates 
thrift. The reason many can not have such a lawn is be- 
cause they can not get a good Lawn-mower cheap 
enough. Here is one we have been selling for three 
years. We have sold over 200, and they give universal 
satisfaction. They run surprisingly easy. Having only 
three knives on the reel, they will cut very long grass, 
and cut it close to the ground or not just as you choose, 
by holding the handle high or low. Recently the manu- 
facturers made an assignment, and we secured their 

- entire stock very low, and we are thus able to offer them 
at these very low prices: 


Discounts for more than one } 10 INCH, $4.25; 12 INCH, $5.00; 14 INCH, $5.50. 


same as on the Globe. ; | AL ROOT, Medina, 0. 


OUR DAISY WHEELBARROW. 


Who has not felt the need ot 
a'Light, Strong, and Durable 
and at the same time Cheap 
wheelbarrow? The cut shows 
one that combines all these qual- 
ities better than any other we 
have ever seen. We have two 
sizes —the smaller one weigh- 
ing only 35 Ibs., and yet it will 
carry 500%lbs. safely, and it can 
be’ packed so closely together 
for shipment that you can take 
the whole thing under your arm 
and walk off easily. The wheel 
has flat spokes instead of round. 
The different pieces are all cut 
and forged by means of dies. 
The legs are steel, so they will 

OUR 35-POUND WHEELBARROW, CAPABLE OF CARRYING 500 POUNDS. neither break nor bend, even if 
you bumpthem on the sidewalk. 
The — are oil-tempered, with adjustable bearings, so the whee! will always run free. More than all, 
the wheelbarrows are the nicest job of painting and varnishing, I believe, I ever saw, for a farm imple- 
ment. They are handsome enough to go around town with, and perce enough to do heavy work; and 
yet the price of the small size is only $4.00. The larger size is $4.25. They can be sent either by freight 
or express. It is only five minutes’ work to put one together. You can do a good work and make good 
wages introducing these wheelbarrows to your neighbors. Write for terms to 


A I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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SHOW -CASE 


FOR EXHIBITING HONEY. 





rage Sage are very favorable for a good honey 
crop is season; and the question will soon be 
prasting itself home to were bee-keeper, How can 
dispose of my honey to the best advantage? I be- 
lieve the ag ny | will agree that it is most profita- 
ble to work up the home trade. To do this to the 
best advantage your honey should be put on sale in 
the most pd manner at one or more of your gro- 
cery stores. A show-case like the above sets the 
honey off to the best advantage, besides keeping 
out dust and flies and meddlesome 5 rte Price, 
crated ready for shipment, $4.00. With name and 
address, $4.50. This is $2.00 lower than we sold 
them fora year ago, because we make them our- 
selves. A. 1. ROOT, Medina. oO. 


MY 20Tf ANNUAL PRICE LIST OF ITALIAN, 
CYPRIAN, and HOLY-LAND BEES, QUEENS, 
NUCLEUS COLONIES, and APIARIAN 8 PPLIES, 
sent to all who send me their name and address. 
7-15. H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. _ 


—s JL QU EENS FROM 
* IMPORTED MOTHER 


TESTED, $2.00; UNTESTED, $1.00. 
LIZZIE NYSEWANDER, ev aa. CLAREE 60., OHIO. 


BEES and QUEENS 


READY TO SHIP. 


Friends, if you arein need of Italian bees and 
queens, reared from imported mothers, I can _ac- 
ee you at ey fo ar) low prices: Italian 

Mlb., 75 cts.; 1 Ib., $1 untested Seeene. 
$1.00; tested, $2.00. Hybrid bees, % lb., 65 cts.; 1 Ib., 
90 cts.; Hybrid queens, 75 cts. Prices’ by the quan- 
tity will be sent on application. 5- 

W. S. CAUTHEN, Pleasant Hill, 8.C. 

{3 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


ITA SAN ENS pee QUEENS. 


Full colonies of Italian be 
Tested queen ....... $1 oe rt Vacated ‘ls estdy aelee 15 


EEKS, 
10-11-12d P.O. Money-order office, Clifton,}Tenn. 





eee eee eee ee es 








I ARISE to say to the 
readers of GLEANINGS that 
DOOLITTLE has conclud- 
ed to sell QUEENS in 
their season, during 1888, 
at the following prices: 
One untested queen.... 100 
Three untested queens 200 
One untested queen 

reared by natural 









DWOrming... 6. 5 ees 150 
TOO CIO. cs cin ecctaes 300 
One tested queen...... 2 00 
Three tested queens... 400 
One tested queen by 
natural swm’g........ 300 
: Po ere 6 00 
Z nn swesne se rear- 
Si, GROR Sic asctitniae. 400 
Extra, selected for 
breeding, two years old.. 10 00 


Two-frame nucleus with any queen for $2. 00 extra. 
Cireular free, giving full particulars regarding 
each class of queens. a ag 
G. M. DOOLITTLE 
5-13d Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. ee 


(2 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


ALSIKE. 


Isold more alsike seed last season than all the 
supply-dealers combined. Write to headquarters 
for prices. No poor seed in stock. Also 25 large 
ty of garden-seed, fresh and No. 1 in all respects, 
or 65 cts., postpaid. Write for further particulars, 
to C. M. GOODS PEED, Box 27, Thorn Hill, N. Y. Be 
sure and name Box 27 in answering this adv’t. 2-48d 


DO YOU KNOW 


that lam headquarters for Queen Mothers, and 

full Colonies? 12 years in originating a superior 

strain of Italian Bees. If you mean business, I will 

cheerfully respond. Price list free. 

Mention GLEANINGS. F. BOOMHOWER 
5tfd Gallupville, N. ¥. 

twin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


LITHOGRAPH LABELS 
In 12 Colors, at $2.00 per 1000. 


When Mr. James Abbott, of London, Eng., was 
with uba Aw ago, he had samples of a very neat 
lithograph label, oblong in shape, measuring 244 x2%. 
We mentioned them at the time in GLEANINGS, 
agreeing tosend samples as soon as we received 
them. Well, they have just come to hand, although 
we ordered 50,000 overa yearago. They are about 
the nicest labels we ever saw for glass tumblers, 
pails, and small packages of honey. We will mail 
asample inclosed in our label catalogue, free on 
application, and will furnish them postpaid at the 
following prices: 5 cts. for 10; 40cts. for 100: $1.25 
for 500; $2.00 for 1000. A Root, Medina, O 


LEPAGE’S LIQUID GLUE. 


Few words of praise are neces- 
sary for this excellent article, so 
widely known and advertised. It 
is one of the best of liquid a. 
Always ready for use. Men 
every a. a have 4 different. 
sized p: 

Glace t bottle ‘like the ad oining 
cut for 10 cts.; 75 cts. for 10; 
per 100. Half - gill tin cans with 
screw cap, and brush fastened to 
inside o ‘cap, rice 15 cts. each; 
$1.10 for 10; $10.50 per 100. This 
latter can be sent by mail for 10c. 
extra for postage and packing. 
Gill tin can with brush, 20 cts.; 
10 for $1.50; 100 for $14, 00; pint 
tin cans, no bowels 25 cts. 
for 10; $21. 00 pe 
LePage’s MUCILAGE, ‘in large Pe ctibe, with B nice 
Pr and ge brush, at 10 cts. each: 75 cts. for 10; 
r 100. This is the best mucilage made, and 
inn o nicely in m -o f pense for glue, although it is 
rett, y thin to be used as ei ue. 
aT. "j. ROOT, Medina, 0. 
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NEARLY THIRTY TONS 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


SOLD IN 1887. 
It is kept foe pale aes Messrs. T. G. Newman & 


Son, Chicago, I Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
er oe aM Stich, 3. F. L. Dougherty, Indian- 
apolis, 1 J. Miller & Co., Neppance. Ind.; 

E. 8. yh LE Jerseyville, Il. Kretehmer, 


Cobre,» Iowa; P iallon, Bayou Goula, La., 
ickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Motonse. 
Pleasant Valley Dutchess Co., N. Y.; D. A. Fuller, 
Cherry ae ee TAL: B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
Fails, Maine; G < Tinker New Philadelphia, 0., 
Jos. 'Nysewander, oe Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, 
Waukesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wis.; J. Mattoon, and WwW. J. Stratton, * Atwater, 2 
Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; C. Hertel, Free- 
burg, [ll.; Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich.; M. 
Clark & Co., 1409 15th St., Denver, Colo.; A Goodell & 
Woodworth Mfg. Co., Rock Falls, Ill.; J. A. Roberts, 

idgar, Neb., E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ontario, 
Canada, and: numerous other dealers. 

Write for free any ane od yoy list of bee sup- 
plies. We guarantee of our foundation 
equal to rample in every a ens Every one who 
buys it is pleased with it. 

CHAS. DADAN'TT & SON, 
3btfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Hlinois. 





(@ ln responding to this advertisement mention GL -RANINGS, 
J. P. Caldwell, of San Marcos, Tex. 
Pure Italian queens. April. eer. pM to Oct. 
Select tested $2 75 $1 75 
Tested 1 75 i 1 25 
Untested 1 00 90 75 
Six untested 5 00 4 40 3 75 
Twelve untested 9 50 8 00 7 00 


All queens will be shipped in cages which answer 
the double purpose of an introducing and shipping 
cage. Address J. P. CALDWELL, San Marcos, Tex 
7-18db Please mention GLEANINGS. 


PORE ITALIAN Bees For Sane, 


Full colony in A. I. Root’s Simp. hive $6.00. Two- 
frame nuclei $3.00. Three-frame $3.50. Each nucleus 
and full colony to contain a tested — and plenty 
of bees and brood. all on wired frames, combs 


drawn from fdn. Hives new, every thing first-class. 

To be shipped in June. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

I shall do by all as I would be “—, by. Address 

a GLEANINGS. N. A. KNAPP, 

i Rochester, Lorain Co., O. 

ITALIAN EE -HIVES, 
T-TIN CASES, SEC- 

N TIONS, METAL 
CORNERS, 

Honey - Extractors, and Fruit - Boxes. 
3tfa SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 

we In responding to this advertixement mention GLEANINGs, 
HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST FOR PURE ITALIAN 

and QUEENS. 

Full colonies, from $5.00 to $9.00 each; 2-frame 
nucleus, untested queen, in Hay, § $2.50; June, $2.25; 
after, $2.00; 3-frame, in May, ; June, $3.00; aft- 
er, $2.50. With TESTED queen, add 50c more 
i Ib., in May, 90 cts.; June, 75 cts.; after, 60 cts. 

ntested queens in May, $1.00; after, 75 cts.; six, 
$4.00. Tested, in May, $1.50; after, $1.25. Write for 
circular of Bees, Queens, Sections, Foundation, etc. 


6-14db Address JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
(In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


BE ES, ueens, Hives, Given Comb Foundation, 
Apiarian Supplies, Gosmmes Carp, Small-fruit Plants. 
Send for catalogue T. Flanagan, ppamil 























oW TO RAISE COMB HONEY. See Fos- 
ter’s advertisement on another page. 4-15db 





WRITE TO JOHN CALLAM & CO., 
LUMBER DEALERS, KENTON, OHIO, 


—FOR PRICES ON— 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, 


And General Supplies for Bee-keepers 
New Factory. es! — Good Work. 


C? In responding to this advertixement mention Giureaxincs., 


FOLDING BOXES. . 


Enclose your COMB HONEY in our Car- © 
tons. Prices Reduced for 1888. Sample Se. & 
20 page Cataloge of Glass Jars, Honey Labels, ° 
ete., FREE. Send forit. Address 
A. 0. CRAWFORD, 5. Weymouth, Mass. 


jF You. HAVE LOST ALL YOUR BEES, you had better 
send a postal card for my prices for the coming 
season. 8tfdb THOMAS GEDYE, LaSalle, III. 


The BUYERS’ GUIDE is 
issued March and Sept., 
each year. It is an ency- 
clopedia of useful infor- 
mation for all who pur- 
chase the luxuries or the 
necessities of life. We 
can clothe you and furnish you with 
all the necessary and unnecessary 
appliances to ride, walk, dance, sleep, 
eat, fish, hunt, work, go to church, 
or stay at home, and in various sizes, 
styles and quantities, Just figure out 
what is required to do all these things 
COMFORTABLY, and you can make a fair 
estimate of the value of the BUYERS’ 
GUIDE, which will be sent upon 
receipt of 10 cents to pay postage, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
1110114 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IU). 


1 in responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


200 POUNDS OF BEES 


at og whe pound. Italian queens $1.0 each. Cir- 
cular free. Ss. Cc. PERRY, 
Portland, Ionia Oo. Mich. 


LOOK HERE! 


I will sell Italian queens from one of 
A. I. Root’s imported queens. One 
untested queen, $1.00. Tested queen, 
$2.00. Select tested queen, $3.00. 

also give a box of my pure vegetable 
liver pills free with each queen. Ad- 


‘Wem; DR. L. L. LOOMIS, 


6-17b Pemberville, Wood Co., 10 
(In at to this advertisement mention GLEAN... 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
column. Bbtfd 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will ny per lb. cash, or 25c in trade for any 
quanti good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our 7 ety ion. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to to purchase, at 27c per Ib., or 30c for best 

















Dales vo you put your name on the boz, and notify 
pew mail of amount sent, I can not hold myself 
nsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 


ore thing to send wax by itr seat oni 
\ na, oO. 





i 
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oo cnet capac same. 1 
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1888. ITALIAN QUEENS. 1888. 


June, $2.00. After, $1.50. Queens warranted 


purely mated, $1.00: 6 for $5.00. For further par- 
titulars see Gi EANINGS Apr. Ist, p 


. 271. 
J.T ° WILSON, Nicholasville, Ky. 








FOLDED. (Patent applied for.) 

{2500 every hour. Corners need no moistening. 
No breaking. Every section square and perfect. 
Every honey-producer should have a machine. 

Bee-hives, sections, cases, foundation, and all 
aparian supplies. 

QUEENS AND BEES FOR 1888. It should be bornein 
mind that we are headquarters for the Albino 
Queens. Address S. VALENTINE & SONS, 

Hagerstown, Washington Co., Md. 

(7 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Untested, $1.00: tested, $2.00; select tested, $2.50; 
standard breeders, $3.00. wees in Cc fae or nuclei, 
$1.00 per Ib. R. H. € PBELL, 
11-16db Madison, Morgan Co., Ga. 


_ tv In responding to this adve ‘rtise me nt me ntion Gu EANINGS, 


WITALIAN BEES IN MISSOURI. . 


em here in their pur- 
we Debe. rv 00. " testels ueens, $2.00. Ready 
now. 8S. 8S. LAWING, P. M., Henderson, Mo. 


Tyler’s Flour - Receptacle. 


A Much-Needed Household Convenience. 









This is the most 
convenient ar- 
rangement for 
flour that we have 
ever seen. It 
holds just a 49-Ib. 
sack of flour. It 
isto be hung on 
the wall just 
above your table. 
When you want 
some flour simply 
place your pan 
under it, open the 
lid on the bottom 
and turn the 
crank and you get 
your flour already 
sifted. It is sim- 

le, neat, and ef- 

ective, and not 
expensive either. 
Price $3.00 each, 
crated ready for 
shipment. A crate 
of 6 direct from factory, for $15.00. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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FINE ITALIAN & 


FOR REMAINDER OF SEASON OF 1888, 


luntested queen - - 5.7 ve - 75 
3 “ si s . o 2 00 
ee : tested “ ena tee aioe feataete™ 1 50 


‘ BE Sr SRS 4 00 
=< Invariably by return mail, and safe pan 
arrival guaranteed, 

W. J. Euuison, Stateburg, Sumter Co., 8. C. 
tein reaqponding to this advertisement mention Gu EANINGS. 
I WILL SEL L one ‘pound of brown « or black 

bees for 80 cts. Queen to go with them, $1.25. 
Also one Pelham fdn. mill, 6-inch, for sale cheap, or 
exchange for wax. THOMAS GEDYE, 
LaSalle, | LaSalle Cco., ti. 


‘THE OLD AND RELIABLE 


Knickerbocker Bee- Farm. 


(Established 1880.) 


It will PAY you to send for our circular and price 
list of bees and queens before ordering elsewhere. 
Address GEO. H. KNICK ERBOCKE 

Pine Plains, Dutchess Co., N. Y. Box i. 


win! re: sponding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


APIARY FOR SALE. 


Movable octagon bee-house for 76 hives, new, can 
be loaded on a wagon, cost over $100. Simplicity 
and L. Hives and frames for 80 colonies; Heddon 
supers for comb honey; and several colonies of 
bees. $125 takes the lot at once. 

J. SINGLETON, Brooklyn Vill., Ohio. 


win responding ( vd ) Chis advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


BEE - SUPPLIES 
AT DIFFERENT PLACES, 
TO BE DISPOSED OF AT A SACRIFICE. 


These are all new and first-class goods, which, for various 
reasons, are on our hands, away from home; and to dispose of 
them we offer them very low. If some of our readers, not far 
from where the goods are, need them, this is a good opportuni- 
ty to get a bargain. Indicate which one you want, by the num- 

- ber as well as name. 

No.1 At Eureka Springs, Carroll Co. Ark. 
100 wide frames, to hold eight 1b. sections. Value $2.00. 
Will sell for * 50. 








No. 2. At San Marcos, Hays Co., Texas. 
5000 prize sections, 54 x 64% high. Valeo: 220.50, Wiil sell 
for $17.00. 

No.4 At Eureka, 


100 Ibs. of heavy brood Fee ma Tg vf, x C176, for wired L. 
frame. Value $36.00. Will sell for @32.00 
No. 6. At Lawrenceburg, Tenn 
One No. 1 Honey-extractor, for Bioeng 114 x 12% or less in 
depth. vane $6.00. Will sell for $4.50. 
No. 7. t Yorktown, Delaware Co. In d. 
11 Heddon Matted honey-boards double bee-space. Value 
$1.00. Will sell for 75 c. 
At Higginsville, Mo 
‘One 4H. P. engine and boiler com lete, used only five 
months. Worth ty #275. Will sell for 819. 


Z 
‘© 





No. 10. t Apli ngton, la. 
10 two-story portico hiv es in flat.......... rfl 
100 metal-cornered frames............-..--- 2.20 
BOD WIGS TPBMIES..... occ cecccsescsevevcesices 2.00 | 
900 tin separatorn.....\...5..5 05626. cccccceses - 3.00| Value $24.60. 
Ge rig 5 io cvs sah b94s0's00 cept gdp eane 2.40} Will sell for 
200 sections, 556 X 440... 0.6. cece cee eens 1.00 $20.00. 
3 Ibs. thin foundation, 49 ¢.......... sain s a 
7 Ibs. brood foundation, 39 .¢ sooo 8.93 
10 enameled sheets.......6.4.....-..-.-.0+- 
No. ll. At Johnson City, Washington Co., , Tenn. 
One honey-extractor t will take frames. % x 16, or 
smaller. Value sae Will sell for 85.00 
0. At Caribou, Me. 
900 sections, 44 x 5x1 7,6 wide, open on all four sides. 
Value 84.50. Will sell for $2.50. 
No. bb. At Rockdale, Mass. 
1000 sections, my 436 x 1%, open all around. Value 64.60. 
Will sell for $3. 
No. 16. At Lochiel, Ind 
20 slatted honey-boards to use between brood-chamber 
and T supers on Simp. hives, bee spac p and bottom as 
we now make me. Value $1.80. Will s sell for $1.50. 
No 17. t Berlin, Wis 


oe 36-inch Exhaust Fan, eccond ‘hand. It was used about 
8 years in our factory. Boxes have been re-babbitted and 

the fan is in first-class Koen 4 order. A new one this 

size is worth about $100.00. We will sell this for no sa 

It is a bargain to the one who is in need of one this size 

No. 18. At Lugonia, C 

One light-power saw-mandrel, $5.00; on rips 

$1.15; one 6-in. cut-off saw, 8.80; and oneb in. ye ailing 

saw, 8.85. Worth 87. 90. Will sell for 86.50. 
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PLEASED. 


The goods I ordered of you ull came to hand. I 
counted the 100 enamel sheets over, and found one 
too many, and all other goods with corresponding 
correctness. I advise all parties wishing to be used 
well, and to get full value for their moncy. to trade 
with A. I. Root, as he always gives me my dues. 
Your veils, I think, are the best thing out, as a man 
can see as well with one on as he can without it. 

Mclvor, Mich., May 11, 1888. M.SCHNELDER, JR. 


GLEANINGS AND NO OTHER BEE-PAPER. 


I am very much pleased with GLEANINGS and the 
binder; and as long asI take it, 1 want the binder 
also. GLEANINGS is all the publication on bees that 
I take, and itis good enough for me, for lam satis- 
fled you keep posted on all such affairs, and are 
constantly disclosing new light to your subscribers. 
Tam truly glad your subscription-list is getting so 
large. I wish it would run up to one hundred 
thousand. J.T. MCCRACKEN. 

Rosebud, Ala., April 18, 1888. 

{Iam sure, friend M., that we are very much 
obliged to you for your kind words; but I fear you 
are making a mistake. We hope GLEANINGS is 
xood as far asit goes; but it does not cover the 
whole ground of bee culture. We think you will 


find it profitable to read the other journals — at | 


least a part of them. Ido not belicve it is a good 
feat) confine oneself to one paper on any sub- 
ect. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS—SENDING THEM LONG 
TANCES BY EXPRESS. 

The vegetable plants were received in fine order. 
I hesitated to send to you, on account of high ex- 
pressage, but your prices are so much less than 
Chicago prices that I gained the difference in ex- 
pressage, and more than $1.00 besides. 

Marengo, Ill., May 12, 1888. C. C. MILLER. 


DIS- 


THE WATERBURY WATCHES AS THEY ARE MADE 
NOWADAYS, 


The Waterbury watch arrived about a week ago, 
and in that timeit has not varied trom my cight- 
oor clock one minute; and my clock, I will wager, 
will not vary one minute in a month from the true 
time. So much for the Waterbury. 

Sweet Water, San D. Co., Cal. A. W. OSBURN. 


[I believe, friend O., that this is the universal ver- 
dict in regard to the Waterbury watches. There is 
nothing on the face of the earth to be compared 
with them in the way of accuracy, for the small 
sum of money they cost. I do not know how long 
they will last; but if J had to buy a new one every 
three years I would rather doit than to carry any 
other watch, no matter what its value is, even if it 
were given to me. ‘I'he above is simply the opinion 
of A. I. Root.] 


AT HIS OLD TRICKS AGAIN. 


Friend Root:—I see you are at your old tricks 
again. Some time since I sent a postal note of $2.00, 
expecting to get GLEANINGS and a paper-covered A 
BC, The former came all right; but the A BC was 
a neat cloth-bound book, which isan ornament to any 
library. The “ trick’ of which we write is, to doa 
little better than you promise. Now, it’s said that 
it is hard toteach anold dog new tricks, so I shall 
not attempt to convert you from the crror of your 
ways; but you will accept thanks for the book. A\l- 
though Iam newinthe business, 1 have known of 
your methods for about three years. and now come 
knocking for admittance to the circle of bee-keep- 
ers. After one season’s experience I have started 
off on my own account, with 140 stands of hybrid 
Cyprians which I boughtin January. Inthe A BC 
I find an explanation to clearall tangles so far. You 
will pardon me if I say it’s x boon to learners of the 
art; and (‘tell it in Gath’) is used mure frequently 
now by the writer than the good book which so 
many are using as a guide-bourd along the stormy 
path of life. W. A. WEBSTER. 

Bakersfield, Kern Co., Cal., April 27, 1888. 


[Friend W., Iam not nearly as good a man as you 
think I am. The above came nbout becaus: the 
boys decided to furnish a cloth-covered A BC book 
,; in connection with GLEANINGS for an even $2.'0. 
| It was published some little time ago, but perhaps 
| you omitted to notice it.] 











500 Lbs. Italian Bees 


READY TO SHIP ON SHORT NOTICE. 


1 Ib., $1.25; 2 lbs., $2.00; 5 Ibs., $4.00; 10 Ibs., put 
up in two packages, $7.50 

Tested Italian queen, one year old, $225; two 
years old, $2.00. A few bybrid or mismated queens, 
50 cts. each. Full colonies with tested queen, $6.00 
in8-frame L. hive. Large di 
in 10 to 50 lb. lots. Above ready to ship now. 200 
colonies to draw from, Untested queens, after June 
10, $1.00 each by mail, when not ordered with bees. 


5-lb. pkgs. of bees will contain 1 Gallup comb, with | 


brood. I guarantee all bees to reach you in good 
condition, and to give perfect satisfaction. 
Postoffice and American Express money orders, 
on Kalamazoo, Mich. Also Draft on New York or 
Chicago, at my risk. References furnished if called 
for. Address 0. H. TOWNSEND, 
11-12d Alamo, Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 


scounts on full colonies | 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS 


Our apiary is located thirteen miles from town, 
and we keep nothing but pure stock. Untesitcd 
queens, $1.00 each. Address 


VALLEY-HOME APiARY, Uvalde, Tex. 


TESTED ITALIAN QUEENS, bred from 
best imported and home-bred stock, 75c each, 
or three for $2.00. Tested, $1.50 each. 
F.S. MecCLELLAND, New Brighton, Pa. 


ESTER ITALIAN QUEENS, $1.00 each; un- 
tested, 75c each; three for $2. Daughters 
from one of D. A. Pike's Albino queens, same price. 
Three-frame nucleus, with tested queen, $3.00. Bees 


Vere und, 75c. - xR. 2 
itfdb Nappanee, Ind. 














aCARNIOLAN 3@ - QUEENS.+ 


Gentlest bees known; not surpassed as 
workers, even by the wicked races. 

Imported queens, “A” grade, $8.00. Test- 
ed, $4.00. Untested, $1.00; % hay $5.00, 





Never saw foul brood. Ask on posta] 
card for circular. 
8S. W. MORRISON, M, D., 
Oxford, Chester Co., Par 


n responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
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HONEY GoLuMN. 


CITY MARKETS. 


NEW YorkK.—Honey.—Prices for comb honey ina 
small way remain about the same as our last quota- 
tions; yet for job lots we are refusing no reasona- 
ble offers. This spring has been the dullest ong for 
comb honey we have seenin several years. We are 
using Our utmost endeavors to work our stock 
down so as to be ready for the next =n. 

HILDRETH BRos. 








May 21. 28 & 30 West Broadway, N. Y. 
The parseerthie heretofore existing between J. M. McCaul, 
L.S Hildreth,and H. P. Hildreth, under the firm name of 


McCaul & Hildreth Bros., expires this day by limitation. 

The undersigned will settle all business connected with the 
late firm of McCaul & Hildreth Bros., and continue the busi- 
ness as manufacturers of grocers’ specialties and dealers in 
honey, maple sugar, imported and domestic salad oils. etc., at 
28 & 30 West Broadway, the location formerly oceupied by the 
late firm. A continuance of your patronage is solicited. and 
all orders will be earefully and pene filled. 

Respectfully, HILDRETH Bros. 


St. Louis.—Honey.—We have to report increased 
receipts of honey. The demand is also better. 
Prices range from 5% @ 6%, for very choice, light 
color, 7c. We look for a good trade this season. 

D. G. TuTtT GROCER Co., 

May 21. 206 N. Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—No change in the market 
worthy of note from our last quotutions. Supply 
is good and demand fair for extracted honey. 
Prices as last quoted. Beeswax.—No change in the 
market, which brings 20@22 on arrival for good to 
choice yellow. CHAS. F. Mutu & Son, 

May 26. Cincinnati, O. 


KANSAS Crity.—Honey.—We quote 1-lb. comb, 
white, 16@18c; 2-lb. white, 15@16. Extracted, 7@7%. 
Beeswax, No. 1, 20c; No 2, 17. 
CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 
May 21. Kansas City, Mo. 


New YorkK.—Honey.—Market very dull. No de- 
mand for comb honey. Extracted in better de- 
mand again. New Southern extracted honey arriv- 
ing. Beeswax scarce, and brings 24@27c, according 
— F. G. STROHMEYER & Co., 

ay 21. 122 Water St., N. Y. 


CHICAGO. — Honey. — Our market is very quiet in 
the way of honey sales; still there is a littie selling 
all the time. Prices range from 14@15 for the better 
grades; extracted, 6@8. Beeswaz, 23. 

R. A. BURNETT, 

May 22. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 

DeEtTROIT.—Honey.—No change since last quota- 
tions in prices; the market will be bare of first- 
class comb honey before the new comes in. 

Becawax, 23@2A. 

Bell Branch, Mich., May 22. M. H. Hunt. 


ALBAN Y.—Honey.—-Light stock, all grades, and 


prices steady, but demand light now. . 
H. R. WRIGHT, 


May 28. 328 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





CoLUMBUS.—Honey.—Quote market dull; no par- 
ticular change since last writing. 
EARLE CLICKENGER, 
May 21. 119 E. Town St., Columbus, Ohio. 








Boston.—Honey.—No change in prices. Sales 
slow. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
May 21. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 








Ve exchange Root Simplicity bee- 
hives for beeswax. 
lid C. E. Borer, Ainger, Williams Co,, Ohio. 
7 ANTED.—To exchange one 10-in. Pelham fdn. 
mill, eggs from Wyandottes, 8. 8. Hamburgs, 
W. P. Rocks, or English rabbits and pouter pigeons, 
for Japanese buckwheat, lop-eared rabbits, Italian 
queens, or offers. 
A. D. D. Woop, Rives Junction, Mich. 





WANTED.—To, exchange chaff hives, all com- 
piete, or other hives, for queens, or bees by the 


pound. Make offers. 
8. F. Reep, N. Dorchester, N. H: 





Unparalleled Offer! 


I will have about 15 tested Italian queens to mail 
in May, at $1.00 each. Also queens for season, and 
nuclei very cheap. State what you want, and ad- 
dress 8. F. "REED, N. Dorchester, N. H. 








SPECIAL NOYICES. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ HATS. 

We now have a good supply of these light, airy, 
broad- brim hats for working among the bees. 
Price 20c; by mail, 22c. We expect in next issue to 
give cut. Pe 

JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT ADVANCED. 

After this date we are compelled to advance 
prices to the rag ete 1 lb., 15 cts.; % peck, 75; 
1 peck, $1.25; % bushel, $2.25; 1 bushel, $4.00. We 
have sold over 100 bushels of seed, and have tu pay 
more for what we now offer, at above prices; hence 
we are obliged to advance. 














DOUBLE-POINTED TACKS FOR T SUPERS. 


These are illustrated and described elsewhere in 
this issue. They are made of No. 16 wire, % wide 
by Linch long before being folded, and there are 
about 420 toa pound. We can furnish them folded 
at 10 cts. for 3-0z. pkg.; 40 cts. per lb.; $3.50 for 10 
Ibs. Not folded, at one-half these prices. 


BEE-VEILS ADVANCED. 


We are compelled to advance the price of bee- 
veils again, owing to the higher cost of material. 
Advanced prices will take effect June 15, and will 
be as follows: 

Best veil, grenadine, with silk Brussels net face, 
80 cts. each; $6.00 for 10. 

All grenadine veil, 65 cts. each; $4.75 for 10. 

Mosquito-bar veil, with Brussels net face, 40 cts. 
each; $3.00 for 10. re 

All mosquito-bar veil, 25 cts. each; $2.00 for 10. 

A bee-hat will be added to any of the above for 
20 cts. extra, postpaid. 


A NEW PLANT-PROTECTOR, 


THis first day of June, the bugs poured on to us 
all of a sudden, and a good deal as they did last 
year. Well, now, there are two objections to the 
plant-boxes for bugs: They cut off the light, mak- 
ing the plants grow long-legged in trying to get out 
of that hole atthe top, and they also keep off the 
dews of night more or less. Another thing, it needs 
a horse and wagon to carry them to the field and 
back again. After studying over the matter about 
three hours, I went into our packing-room and ask- 
ed them if they had any damaged wire cloth 18 
inches wide. This I took to the tinners, and direct- 
ed them to cut off square pieces. These would be 
18 inches square, of course. Weil, when this was 
done, the foreman in the saw-room made me a box 
much like our plant-boxes, but it was square, and 
measured one foot each way on the top edge. The 
tinners were now instructed to take the squares of 
wire cloth and lay them on top of this box, or form, 
while they turned the corners down in the way you 
see bread-pans, made of tin. The result was a wire- 
cloth tray, or pan, 12 inches square at the bottom, 
with sloping sides nearly six inches high. The sides 
were made sloping so they can nest one into the 
other. A man can carry 100 of these to the field, 
and it isa very quick job to drop them over the 
hills of mellons and squashes. The plants have al- 
most as much air and light as if nothing at all were 
over them. They also bave the full benefit of the 
dews of night; and when you are done with them it 
is but a small job to nest them up and put them 
away. With our facilities we can afford them for 
5 cents each. We can furnish a smaller size for sin- 
gle plants, for 4c each. By mail, 25c postage for 10; 
the larger size, by mail,in lots of 10, 
additional for postage. You may have to straight- 
enthe kinks, however, after receiving them. We 
should not like to be responsible for doubling- 
up which might happen in the mail-bags. We will 
try to give you an engraving of the plant-protector, 
and the wooden form we use to make them on, in 


our next issue, 





